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SIR DOWLING O°HARTIGAN. 
FROM TALES OF MY NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Ir is not necessary to say within what distance of ‘our 
neighborhood? lies that fair and fertile land over which the 
O’Briens of Thomond once held sway. Among the bravest 
of the followers of the celebrated Prince Murrough O’Brien, 
whoso valor and devotion are not yet forgotten on his native 
soil, was a knight named Sir Dowling O’Hartigan, whose char- 
acter, like that of all the brighter ornaments of Irish chivalry, 
was a mixture of northern honor, of oriental fervor and devo- 
tion, and of the deepest and sincerest religious feeling. In 
reading the accounts of other davs, the pride of modern times 
takes umbrage at the profound humility which is traced out 
amid the mest glorious workings of old heroic zeal, and the 
sordid levity of our commercial temperaments is ready to scoff 
at the deeply seated and unselfish devotion which gave to the 
chivalry of the middle ages more than half its grandeur. In 
those days, the heart of mankind was still profoundly impress- 
ed with those great truths which, by keeping continually be- 
fore the mind, the transitory nature of all earthly things, are 
best calculated to detach it trom the baser interests, to elevate 
its desires, and enlarge its views. But what, exclaims the 
reader, has the character of the middle ages to do with our 
story? and we feel conscious indeed of a somewhat ponderous 
commencement, for a mere fairy tale, for such, after all, is the 
legend of Sir Dowling O’Hartigan. 

very body, who knows any thing of Irish history, must 
have heard of Brian Boru. ‘This we assume as a postulate, 
without which we can proceed no further. It is equally noto- 
rious that in the course ef his reign he met with no litlle an- 
noyance from those unruly neighbors called the Danes, who 
had now for more than three centuries exercised a barbarious 
tyranny over the original inhabitants of the isle, sometimes car- 
rying it witha high hand, and sometimes suffering severally in 

e efforts made by the latter to rid themselves of their un- 
feeling assailants. Amongst the mosi distinguished of those 
native warriors who endeavored to aid the Ard-Righ, or Arch- 
King, Brian, in his battles against the lawless Scandinavian, 
was the knight whose name we have adopted as the title of our 
legend. None wielded the /ann or the battle-axe with a more 
fatal skill; none stood more firm in the field, and none appear- 
ed so indifferent to the reputation which his deeds had won him, 
as Sir Dowling O’Hartigan. He fought not for fame, nor pow- 
er, nor wealth, nor for any selfish end, but purely for his duty; 
duty to his prince, to his country, and toheaven. Thus despis- 
ing death, not from animal temperament alone, or the greedi- 
ness of ambition, but onthe principles of right reason, his 
valor was as constant and steadfast as it was heroic. 

It was a few days before the famous battle of Clontarf, in 


throw, and lost his own life, that Prince Murrough received 
the ordersof the Ard-Righ to be present with all the force he 
could muster, at the royal camp, within a stated time. 
moment when the royal order arrived, Sir Dowling O’Hartigan 
was seated at the table of the prince. He immediately rose 
and requested permission to return to his own home, in order to 
muster all the force he could command, and to bid adieu to his 
wife and family, for it was foreseen that many a warrior would 
leave home for the approaching contest who might never again 
teturn. The prince gave him permission to depart, after re- 
questing him to be punctual as to the day of joining them with 
his force. 

Night had fallen befo-e Sir Dowling reached the dreary wilds 
of Burrin, in which his house was situate. The sky was dark 
and stormy, and the knight commanded his foot-boy or daltin, 
(whose duty it ordinarily was to run by his master’s side hold- 
ing the stirrup,) to mount on his crupper, and to keep his seat 
ats wellas he might behind him. Thus, doubtly freighted, it 
Was a matter of wonder to master and squire with how much 
life and vigor the little hobbie continued its journey. It was 
\nterrupted, however, in rather a singular manner.. At a 
gloomy turn in the road, the hobbie stopped short with so much 
suddenness, that the two riders, were it not for Sir Dowling’s 
Superior horemanship, would, by the impetus of their own mo- 
‘on, have continued their journey homeward in the air for at 
least a yard or two beyond the hobbie’s head. Still as a stone 
Matue stood the animal, seeming neither to hear the voice of 
the knight, nor to feel the still more cogent remonstrances 
which were applied with profusion both to rib and flank. 


an” might as well let him alone, Sir Dowling,’ said the 
in, 


‘Why do you think so, Duach? 
‘Because ‘Ireland would’nt make him stir now. There's 
*mething near us, masther, that’s not good.’ 


‘Foolish being! said the knight; ‘descend, and see what is 
€ matter.? 


‘Me! me get down!” exclaimed Duach; ‘I had rather face a 


| 
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which the venerable monarch gave his enemies a final over- | serve me such a trick? 


whole cath of the Loch-Lannoch.* Masther, asthore, get 
down yourself, since you ar’nt in dred of them.’ 

Sir Dowling complied, compassionating the weakness of his 
attendant, and giving the reins to the awe-struck daltin. Ad- 
vancing a few paces, he beheld, by the faint light which the 
stormy sky afforded, the figure of a woman ina sitting posture, 
on the right-hand side of the road, with the hood of her cloak 
turned over her head, and her arms clasped in the attitude of 
profound affliction. 

‘Who's there?’ exclaimed Sir Dowling in a peremptory tone. 

There was no reply. 

‘Speak! said the knight: ‘if you be in trouble, tell your 
trouble; if not, retire, and let my hobbie pass the road.’ 

Still, neither sound nor motion on the part of the hooded 
figure, gave sign of attention or compliance, and it was not 
until the knight added menace to his words, that he was able to 
procure an answer. 

‘You're like the rest of the world,’ said the woman, slowly 
revealing in the faint light her worn and wrinkled features, 
‘that never knows its friends.’ 

‘Is that Nora?’ asked Sir Dowling in astonishment. 

‘Itis. Ah, Sir Dowling, a’ra gal, [’m in trouble.’ 

‘Upon what account, Nora?’ asked the knight. 

wh tell you, then. Do you know that lake you used to be so 
fond of fishingin when you used to go to visit your relations in 
the county Galway.’ 

‘Do you mean Lough Ennal? 

‘The very same.’ 

‘I do, indeed,’ replied the knight. ‘Many a pleasant day 
and moonlight night I spent upon the banks, or on its waters. 
It was a fine lake for fish.’ 

‘Well, a’ra gal, you’ll never spend another there, except you 
go to the county Westmeath for it.’ 

‘To the county Westmeath!’ exclaimed Sir Dowling in as- 
tonishment. 

‘To the county Westmeath, achree. °*Tis there Lough Ennel 
is now, and there it will remain, I’m very much in dread.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said the knight, ‘did I not see it with my own 
eyes the last time I was in Galway, and didn’t I send the prince 
a basket of the ‘inest trout he ever tasted, that I took in the 
very middle of it with my own hands? What nonsense!’ said 
the knight, thow could it be in the county Westmeath? 

‘Oh, then, through nothing in the world, only my folly,’ said 
the old woman, ‘that couldn’t but go lend it to an old neighbor 
of mine,a decent woman, as I thought her, that lives in those 
parts, and now she won’t return it.’ 

‘Well, Nora,’ said » 11 Vowling, ‘I’m surprised at you. Is it 
possible? A woman ot yoursense to go lend such a lake as 
that! And sure you ou; ht to know them Leinster people be- 
fore now, how hardit isto vet any thing from them. There’s 
hardly an aed-righ we had this length of time but was heart- 
broken with them, tryiag to get theirtribute. I thought you'd 
have more sense, -. ora.” 

‘Oh, then,’ says the old woman, ‘who'd ever think that she'd 
Last summer twelvemonth she sent 
over to me, with her compliments, and she’d be obliged to me 


| for the loan of a lake for a little while, Westmeath being an 


At the | inland place, where it was very hard to get fish, and she knew 


that I couldn’t miss it much, as Connaught was bordering upon 
the sea coast, and that she’d return it faithfully on the first 
Monday of the month. Well, I didn’t like to refuse her, for 
she has greater power than I have, and might do me some mis- 
chief—so I took Lough Ennal, and rolled it up in an apron, and 
sent it off to her, with my compliments, and that I was happy 
to have it in my power to accommodate her. She kept the 
lake; and the first Monday of the month came and the first 
Monday after, and she never sent it home, and little thanks she 
gave me when I sent for it, neither. I waited as long as I had 
patience to wait, but not a sight of Lough Ennal did I see 
from that day to this.’ 

‘And you are going to look after it now? said Sir Dowling. 

‘I’m going now to look after it,’ replied the witch; ‘but in- 
deed I’m afraid it is little good forme. This is my thanks for 
being obliging. 

We may remark that old Nora was right in her apprehen- 
sions, as may be ascertained by reference to Shaw Mason’s 
Tepography, or the Collectanea, for there lies Lough Ennal to 
this day in the middle of the county Westmeath, whose inhab- 
itants continue to enjov the fruits—or rather the fishes of the 
old woman’s dishonesty, while the poor Galway mountaincer 
stands often supperless upon the heights of Farmoyle, and 
overlooks the wide and barren flat where once Lough Ennal 
basked and tumbled in the sun. It is true that the time of 
possession specified in the Statue of Limitations has long 
since expired; but there are points in this case which render it 
a peculiar one—and I have no doubt that a chancery injunction 
might readily be obtained to prevent any intermeddling with 
the fish until the case should have been fairly heard in equity, 
and finally adjudged. 

‘But this, continued old Nora, ‘is not the only nor the prin- 








s A name given to the Northern pirates. 





cipal cause of my trouble. I had rather all the lakes in Gal- 
way were in Westmeath, than to hear what I heard to-night, 
and to know what I know. 

‘What did you hear?’ inquired Sir Dowling. 

‘J heard thousands of Irish wives and mothers lamenting 
over the slain and wounded in the battle of Clontarf.’ 

*You heard them lamenting,’ said the knight, ‘for a calamity 
which did not yet take place.’ 

‘But it is certain,’ said the woman. ‘When the oak shall be 
levelled by the storm, what will become of the underwood? 
You know not what this means now—but you will if you 
should live another week.’ 

‘Explain yourself plainly,’ said Sir Dowling. ‘Whatever be 
the issue, it is better I should be prepared for it. I am to join 
the standard of Prince Murrough, at the battle, and I am now 
returning to take leave of my family and friends.’ 

he woman remained silent for some moments, and then 
suddenly said :— 

‘Return and collect your force, and meet me here to-morrow 
—— an hour before midnight—alone, and be sure you do 
not fail.’ 

With these words she disappeared, and Sir Dowling O’Har- 
tigan, in much perplexity, continued his journey. He arrived 
at his castle, arranged his temporal affairs,.and made the ne- 
cessary preparation becoming one who was about to encounter 
imminent danger. On the following day, having bid adieu to 
those amongst his friends. who were to remain behind, he set 
forward with a strong party of horse and foot, with whom he 
encamped after night-fall within a short distance of the ap- 
pointed place of meeting. 

About an hour before midnight, Sir Dowling, throwing his 
war-cloak around him, a to the rendezvous, where he 
found Nora already expecting him with an air of deeper 
anxiety and apprehension than she had shown the night 
before. 

‘Are you resolved, Sir Dowling, she said, ‘to join the stan- 
dard of O’Brien at Clontarf? 


‘Is my prince to be there,’ said Sir Dowling, ‘and shall I not 
be there?’ 


‘Beware.’ 
‘Of what? 


‘I passed the field last evening, and the color of death was 
upon the sod.? 


a men of the Cold Hills, mother, shall make that vision 
good.’ 

‘Beware!’ said the old woman, again, elevating her finger 
with a warning look—‘Death reaps his harvest without regard 
to the — of the grain—the weed and the wheat together 
fall beneath his sickle. He is a blast that blows its poisen in- 
discriminately upon all that is fair and all that is hideous on 
the earth—the tender floweret of the spring that faints and 
shrinks, and fades beneath a wind too chill—and the marble 
rock that accumulates its bulk for ages, and when its date is 
reached, rots atoin after atom into the embrace of the grim 
destroyer, are both alike his victims. The ape that gibbers on 
the bough, and the sage that meditates beneath the shade—the 
coward that skulks behind a fence, and the warrior that braves 
him in the daylight—the eagle in the plains of air, and the 
wren upon the summer spray—the lion in the bosom of. the 
woods, and the hare that glidesin the moonlight—the leviathan 
within the cavas of the ocean, and the starfish, spangling the 
wave upon its surface, nay, even the very elements that feed 
those million shades and rich varieties of life, are all subjected 
to, and must at sometime feel his power. In the deepest 
shades, in the heart of the densest substances, there is no es- 
caping that pervading principle of ruin. His wings over- 
shadow the universe, and his breath penetrates to the centre. 
The tears of the forlorn and the bereaved—the sigh of the 
widow and the orphan move him not—he has no capability of 
relenting—to him the Loch Lannoch and the children of the 
Dal Gais are alike.’ 

‘Whatever be my fate,’ said Sir Dowling, ‘I will never leave 
a tarnished reputation after me. The war-cry of the Strong* 
Hand shall never find Sir Dowling’s slow to second it. But 
tell me if those fatal indications which look on you from the 
future, point directly at my life, or at that of my prince.’ 

‘I can only answer for your own,” said the hag,.‘and I can- 
not even guess at your fate without your own assistance. Go 
to the top of yonder hill, and tell me what you see.’ 

Sir Dowling obeyed, and in a short time returned to the place 
where he had left the old woman. 

‘I have seen,’ said he, ‘a woman clothed in saffron, and with 
golden ornaments upon her neck and shoulders.’ 

‘The sign is fatal,’ said the old woman, shaking her head— 
‘go again, and go to the other side of the hill.’ . 
= he went—again he came. 

‘I have seen,’ he said, ‘a woman clothed in white,.and wear- 
ing silver ornaments.’ 
‘More fatal yet,’ exclaimed the hag, with a still more ominous 














* He alluded to the motto of the O’Briens: LemA Laidler @ bo! or, the 
Strong Hand forever. 














shake of the head—‘go yet once more, and take the western 
side of the ascent.’ <a 

A third time Sir Dowling went—and a third time did Sir 
Dowling O’Hartigan return. 

‘I have seen,’ said he, ‘a woman clothed in black, and wear- 
ing no ornament whatever.’ : 

‘It is completed then,’ said the woman; ‘and — fate, 
if you should join the fight at Clontarf, is fixed beyond all 
doubt. You die upon the field.’ 

‘1 know not how that may be,’ answered the knight, ‘but I 
am sure I shall be with my prince wherever he is.’ 

‘Abstain from the field, Sir Dowling,’ said the woman, look- 
ing on him with much earnestness, ‘I was present ge 
received in your boyhood the order of knighthood. he 








Louis, or the English Alfred, than that of any other Irish 
monarch whom we can call to mind. Devoted himself to the 
cultivation of letters and the practice of religion, he encour- 
aged both, by every means which the prerogative of his station 
could afford. He founded many churches, and added his in- 
fluence to that of the clergy, in promoting a love of piety and 
virtue. He conciliated the friendship of the independent prin- 
ces throughout the island, by confirming their ancient privi- 
leges, and aiding them in the enforcement of their authority. 
The success with which his efforts to establish national peace 
and harmony were attended, has been celebrated in a legend 
with which all are familiar who have read the Irish melodies, 
and whatever be the truth of the story, it bears testimony at 
least to the reputation of the monarch with his subjects and 


wicker shield was hung up in the centre of the field, and you | their posterity. Atthe close of his reign, however, he had the 


were provided with your lance. y 
shaft, from blade to hilt, while the plains rang with acclama-| 
tions, and the ancient warriors tossed their beards in wonder at 
the vigor of so young anarm. From that day to this I ever 
loved your welfare, and I pray you now to consult it by remain- 
ing from the field of Clontarf.’ 

Sir Dowling, however, would by no means listen te her dis- 
honorable, though friendly solicitations. He became so impa- 
tient of those unworthy suggestions, that he turned his back, 
at length, and was about to depart in considerable wrath— 

‘Stay, Sir Dowling!” exclaimed the witch ; ‘although I can- 
not change the nature of the prophecy, I will do my utmost to 
prolong your life. Take this cloak—it has the power of ren- 
dering those who wear it invisible to the eyes of others. If it 
cannot avert the fate that threatens you, it may at least retard 
the term of its approach. But above all things, I warn you, let 
nothing ever induce you to resign the cloak until the fight is 
at an end; if you do, you are lost.’ So saying, and flinging 
the filead upon him, she hobbled off, without waiting for 
thanks, and took the way towards Westmeath to recover her 
lost lake, and to harangue the borrower about her want of 
punctuality. 

‘It might be pardoned,’ she muttered to herself as she moved 
along, ‘if there were no other lake inthe county Westmeath 
but one—although even then the best that could be said of them 
is that they came by it shabbily enough—but when they have 
Lough Iron, and Lough Owhel, and Lough Deveragh, and 
Lough Lane, and a good piece of Lough Ree!—It is scandal- 
ous and unneighborly, and [ will not submit to it. I’m sure it 
is we that ought to be borrowing lakes out of Westmeath, and 
not they out of Galway.’ 

Sir Dowling, in the meantime, returned. Desirous to ascer- 
tain whether old Nora’s cloak did in reality possess the wonder- 
ful virtue which she ascribed to it, he paused at a little dis- 
tance from the first sentinels, and fastened it about his neck. 
To his astonishment he passed all the guards successfully, 
without receiving a single challenge, and reached his own 
quarters unobserved, Here he found Duach lying half asleep 
by the watch-fire which had been lighted for Sir Dowling’s 
use. Knowing his daltin to be one of these persons who are 
sensible of scarcely any fear, except that which is referred to 
a supernatural object, he determined to put the power of the 
cloak to a still surer test. 

‘Duach!’ exclaimed Sir Dowling, ‘Duach, awake!’ 

The daltin started up, and gazed around. 

‘Duach! continued the knight, there, take my cloak and 
lann, and watch while I lie down and take a few hours’ sleep.’ 

‘Mercy on me! exclaimed the daltin, trembling. 

‘Do you hear me, sirrah? Have you lost your wits? 

Tis the master’s voice!’ said Duach, rubbing his eyes, and 
looking around on all sides; *but where in the earthly universe 
is he?” 

‘Where am I, rogue? Do you not see me standing close to 
you?’ 

‘Well,’ cried Duach, ‘I never was in trouble till now! 

At these words, Sir Dowling struek him pretty smartly over 
the shoulders with his sheathed sword. 

‘If you do not see me, you shall feel me, sirrah,’ said the 
knight. 

At this unexpected assault, Duach, with a yell that might 
have been heard across the Shannon, turned short, and would 
have fled the camp, had not Sir Dowling seized him by the 
skirt of hissaffron coat, and held him firm. At the same time 
he undid the tie which made the mantle fast about his own 
neck, and stood visible before the astonished daltin. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed the latter, ‘I often heard of wonders, but 
if this dosen’t flog all Munster—it’s no matter. Where in Eu- 
rope were you, master? or where do you come from? oris it to 
drop out of the sky you did, or to rise out of the ground, or 
what?’ 

Nothing could exceed the amazement with whieh Duach 
heard his master relate the interview which he had with the 
old woman, and the extraordinary virtue of the cloak which 
she had lent him. 

‘Pil tell you what it is, Sir Dowling,’ said the Daltin, ‘I don’t 
count it a sufficient trial that the guards and myself could'nt 
see you, for people have often thick sight, and especially at 
night, that way; but wait till morning, and the first shieling 
we pass where we'll see any pigs, youcan putiton. They say 
pigs can sec the very wind itself, so if they don’t see you, you 
may depend your lite upon the cloak.’ 

Sir Dowling did not think this test essential to his purpose, 
and, on the following morning, he set forward, accompanied by 
his foree, to join the standard of the Ard-Righ. That monarch, 
and his son, to whom he had deputed the command of the roy- 
al army on this occasion, were already on the field of battle, 

when Sir Dowling O’Hartigan arrived. Many circumstances 
combine to give a strong and lasting interest to this brilliant 
day in lreland’s clouded story, King Brian, who was seventy- 
six years of age, when he ascended the throne, had, in the 
course of twelve years ensuing, raised the condition of the 





island to a state ot almost unexampled 4 and acquir- 
ed for himself the character of a saint, a hero, and a sage. 


| 


I saw you shiver shaft after| affliction to combat with internal treachery and toreign inva- 


sion. The annalists tell us, that Malmorda, the Righ, or infe- 
rior monarch of Leinster, aided by twelve thousand Danes, 
whom he had called in to aid him in his rebellious enterprize, 
arose in arms against his sovereign. 

The aged monarch was prompt in taking the tield against 
the traitor and his foreign allies, nor were his subjects slow to 
second him. The field, when Sir Dowling entered it, present- 
ed a striking and animated spectacle. The Irish archers and 
slingers with their small scythian bows and kran-tables—the 
gallow-glatch heavily armed, with genn and battle-axe, and 
the shoals of kerne, distinguished by the hanging cap, the 
ready skene at the girdle, and the javelin in the hand, were 
arrayed between the royal tents and the rebel force. Among 
these last the island costume was shamefully mingled with the 
chain armor of the invaders, and the Irish poll-axe advanced 
in the same cause with the ponderous northern sparthe, which 
had go often drank the blood of the helpless and unresisting, 
in their towns and villages. Mindful of old Nora’s warning, 
Sir Dowling O’Hartigan committed his men to the command ot 
an inferior officer, and fastening the cloak around his neck, 

assed, unobserved, to that part of the field where Prince 
Murrough O’Brian was in the act of persuading his age-strick- 
en parent, the venerable Priam of the day, to retire from a 
scene in which he could no longer afford assistance, and to 
await in his tent the issue of the combat. The monarch at 
length complied, and bidding an affectionate farewell to his 
children of two generations, who were about to risk all for his 
crown and people, slowly retired from the field, and at the same 
instant Sir Dowling had the misfortune to hear the prince give 
utterance to an exclamation of disappointmen: and surprize at 
his non-appearance. 

‘It is the first time,’ said Prince Murrough, ‘that I ever knew 
Sir Dowling O’Hartigan untrue tu his engagement.’ 


The knight had much difficulty in restraining himself from 
flinging away the cloak, and removing the uneasiness of his 
prince, but the warning of Nora, and the fear that in the ea- 
gerness to manifest his loyalty he might loose the power of 
manifesting it in a more effectual way, enabled him to control 
his inclinations. 


The battle commenced, and Sir Vowling, taking his position 
near the prince, wrought prodigies of valor in his defence. 
The prince and his immediate attendants beheld with astonish- 
ment Dane after Dane, and traitor after traitor fall mortally 
wounded to the ground, and yet none could say by whose 
weapon the blow was struck. More than once the prince, as 
if his own strength was so gigantic that the mere intention of 
a blow on his part were more destructive than the practical 
exertions of another, saw his enemies fall prostrate at his feet 
when he had but lifted his sword into the airabove them. At 
length a Nordman, of prodigious size, came bearing down upon 
the prince, hewing all to pieces before him, and breaking the 
royal ranks with the strength of a rhinoceros, At the very in- 
stant when he had arrived within a sword’s length of Mur- 
rough O’Brian, and while the latter was in the act of lifting his 
shield in order to resist his onset, to the astonishment of all 
and doubtless to his own, the head of the gigantic Nordman 
rolled upon the grass. The prince started back amazed. 


‘These must be Sir Dowling’s blows,’ he exclaimed, ‘and yet 
I do not see the man?” 


‘And what hand,’ cried Sir Dowling, flinging aside the cloak 
in atransport of death-defying zeal, ‘what hand has a better 
right than Sir Dowling’s todo its utmost for the son of Brian? 


° 

He had scarcely given utterance to the words, when the 
sparthe of a Loch Lannoch who stuod at some distance, came 
whistling through the air, and transfixed him on the spot, the 
victim ot hisownentausiasm. Therest isknown. The aged 
monarch, the prince, and many of their house, and four thous- 
and of their followers shared the tate of Sir Dowling O’Harti- 
gun; but their country was redeemed in their destruction, for 
Clontarf did more than ‘scotch’ the Danish hydra. It was 
never seen to raise one uf its heads again in Ireland. 





A poor MAN’s story.—Extract from the report of the Com- 
missioners of poor rates, Ireland. ‘My first “take”? was £1, 
8s. per acre; and when my lease was out, my landlord raised 
my second take to £2:5:6; I should either promise to pay it or 
quit atonce. 4s I was loath to leave the place I was born and 
reared in, I strove to stay and keep the roof over my poor mother’s 
head. However, with all our industry and hard work, what 
was not in the land could not be taken out of it; we could not 
pay the rent, soof course we were put out. The old woman, 
however, went to the landlord, and told him how he got all the 
produce that came off the land; that he knew very well he got 
the very corn, after it was cut, drawn away by his own carts 
and horses; that the cows we reared went to pay the rent; all 
would not do; and the only answer she got was, that the 
ground was his, and the money hers, and as she could not pay 
the rent he fixed on it, she should go somewhere else. She is 
now seventy years ot age, sir, and {t is hard to see her depend- 


His reign bearsa closer resemblance to that of the French St.| ing on my labor, particularly when I can scarcely get any.’ 
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HUMOROUS PAPERS. 





MY UNCLE BEN’S WIG. 
FROM THE ‘MAINE MONTHLY MAGAZINE,’ 


Ha! ha! even now [ laugh to think of it. My brother Bar. 
naby, reader—stand up Barnaby, a little more than three fee; 
high, and about as broad as you are tall—white head and grey 
eyes. Sitdown, Barnaby. Although you are not quite as pre. 
possessing in your external appearance as some I might mep. 
tion, still you are what is of much more consequence in the 
eyes of a well enlightened community, as good hearted a fel. 
low asever lived. My brother Barnaby was the veriest sancho 
of a fellow that ever existed. Now if you understand by sap. 
cho any thing more than a very expert and original rogue, and 
an innocent one withal, you have a very erroneous idea of Bar. 
naby. I know there was nothing malicious in his roguery— 
expert he must have been; and I think I can prove to you be. 
yond a doubt, he was well entitled to the appellation of origi. 
nal. In the originality of his expeditions, I venture to assert, 
he was second to no ‘master spirit’ of any college club. The 
truth is the fellow was really in his element when in the at. 
mosphere of roguery. Let him start for some sport, and as the 
jockey said of his horse, when you place him at the foot of a 
hill, ‘he’s there.’ Let me tell you of a little trick of his, by 
which, he set the family in commotion the very night before 
he left the paternal mansion tor the walls of old Bowdoin, 

And you shall hear that it requires no little premeditation 
and skill in execution to plan and carry out an exquisite, yet 
practical joke. It wasasage remark of Barnaby’s, and one 
upon the principle of which he ever acted throughout the 
memorable years of his college course—he was not the wit to 
plan a good scrape, nor the requisite agility to perpetrate skill. 
fully an old one, should always be found out and suffer disgrace 
for his pains. Barnaby is quite silent to-day for him. He has 
a knowing look, and I mark that cunning expression of the 
whole phiz. I am not mistaken in its indications. There's 
something ‘brewing.’ And now the evening is drawing to its 
close; he seems unusually tired and proposes that we gow 
bed. ‘Lay still, Barnaby; you always want to be in some mis- 
chief. It’s a desperate undertaking. Ill have nothing to do 
with it.) ‘Ase,’ (my name is Asaph) ‘Ase like, by jingo—ss 
usual. You like the honey,’ as Cy Gregy says, ‘but a thun- 
dering bit will you help to take the hive. You always wanta 
loophole.” He knew me well. I always liked the excitement 
of a little sport, neither had I any objection to giving my hum- 
ble assistance—but I liked a loophole, more especially when | 
was with such a devil-dare of a fellow as Barnaby. And this 
loophole I always had by giving him on every such proposal 
this precious bit of advice: ‘Keep still, Barnaby; it’s a despe- 
rate undertaking. I'll have nothing todo with it” Andif 
perchance we should ever be found out, for I always yielded, I 
could bring this to his recollection. But Barnaby was unusu- 
ally impatient, and ere the last words had escaped his lips he 
had started to carry into execution his ‘desperate undertaking.’ 
My uncle Ben, Lieutenant Benjamin Thurlow if you are ae- 
quainted with him—for he held a commission in 18—. My 
uncle Ben had been a resident at my father’s house for eight 
years or thereabouts. He was the perfect model of a love- 
cracked, theoretical, woman-hating old bachelor. To be sure, 
when it was once hinted to him by Miss Judith Lufkin, who 
made an ineffectual attempt vi e¢ armis to take possession of 
his affections, and failing thereof injured the old gentleman’s 
feelings by retailing the scandal of common report, he plump- 
ly denied it. He did not hesitate to say, that he bore no pat- 
ticular liking, but on the while rather a dislike to the fair sex. 
But why wasit? Ah! here’sthe rub, As my uncle alleged, 
not because they had ever done him any harm, for he blessed 
his stars that he had always withstood their witchery—but be 
cause the intriguing Lady M——, here he would put himself in 
the position of a soldier, was the means of drawing off his cap- 
tain to parley with the enemy, thereby depriving him of his 
commission and injuring his reputation dearer to soldiers even 
than the ‘choicest gold.’ 

But actions tell the secrets of the heart after all, not always 
words. Mark that man of sixty-five. In theory,—and prae 
tice with him contirms to theory—he has little to do with the 
daughters of Eve. Do you ever hear him speak of them ¢ 
cept in terms of disparagement? See hovs shy he appears 12 
their presence. But now he is giving a bit of candy to that 
little girl—an orange to that little boy. Mark that man, re 
der, I say. He’s been disappointed, poor fellow, in his younge? 
days, you may depend upon it. It’s a ‘touching story of 
wrongs’—go to him—hear it, and if you have tears, prepare » 
shed them there. But I'm digressing. My uncle Ben for all 
this was a favorite. In personal appearance he was rather pre 
possessing. You might call him, I speak on the authority of 
my aunt Mixe, handsome for a man of his years. And his 
large old-style grey wig was exceedingly becoming: But, 
have much to do with the lasses, he would not. It was well 








known that this Miss Lufkin’s attack on my uncle 223 ¥% 
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not entered upon without due premeditation on her par’, and 
the preliminary understanding with his more immediate friends. 
It was thought that Miss Lufkin would be a suitable person 
to mollify and sweeten the thousand and one ills which flesh is 
heir to in the downhill of life. For who felt such an affection 
for him as Miss Judith Lufkin? It was for this reason that my 
father on a day once, and but once, entered intoa conversa- 
tion with him on this all-absorbing subject. He wished to 
jearn my uncle’s views on this matter and by the way of an- 
other suggest to Miss Lufkin her points of attack and defence. 
My worthy father labored in vain. With little effect did he 
quote from the Lieutenant’s favorite text book, Tristram Shan- 
dy, and plead with his brother to recollect how happy was 
uncle Toby in the love of widow Wadman. But the lieuten- 
ant would reply in bar, it was not certain whether uncle Toby 
was happy or not—the point could not be determined, for might 
he not have entered into the business as his brother said he 
(uncle Toby) did into a corps, and having once entered, ‘no 
matter whether he loves the service or not, being once in it, he 
acts as if he did, and takes every step to show himself a man 
of prowess.” But what in the name of nature has all this to 
do with my uncle Ben’s wig. It gives you a much better in- 
sight into the character of the old gentleman than you could 
possibly have by reading his obituary. And how could you 
have imagined the embarrassing situation in which the lieuten- 
ant must have found himself on a certain occasion, of which 
1am about to make mention, without knowing something of 
his character. It would have heen impossible. Miss Pillgree, 
my mother’s third cousin by close calculation, was paying us 
the second three-weeks visit tor the season. I assure you Miss 
Pillgree had no wish to hold special communication with uncle 
Benjamin. ne 
True, she was not so many years my uncle’s junior that she 
need have shown the deepest crimson had he been discovered 
to be peculiarly attentive to her. But then their characters 
were the exact antipodes. In vain had Barnaby and myself 
essayed to bring them into close ‘confab.’ Leave them alone, 
you could not. In answer to any inquiry of the lieutenant’s 
should you beg leave to refer him to Miss Mirzy Pillgree, as 
being a lady who possessed very accurate information on that 
topic—the question would remain unanswered. In a word, 
like certain chemical substances, every attempt to bring them 
into conversation but showed the more conclusively both to 
the experimentalist and audience—that they possessed within 
themeelves inherent powers of repulsion. The lieutenant 
would hand to her her reticule by request. He would even 
pick up her kerchief and return it with the graceful air of an 
ex-officer to ite fair owner. More than the monosyllables no 
and yes he would not say—if it could well be avoided. But 
when he had dane all this, he had gone to his farthest limits. 
But Barnaby had resolved to create a surprise and make one 
more attempt to bring them into conversation, though it might 


prove for the twentieth time ineffectual. — : 
It was a warm night in June. The lieutenant occupied a 


room on the third floor—the room of Miss Pillgree was on the 
second. Now it was well known to Barnaby that my uncle 
always removed his wig ere he laid his head on his pillow, and 
deposited it for its more careful keeping on the left hand post 
of his short-post bedstead. Still, never was my uncle seen 
from his room without his wig. Let him be called from his 
room upon ever so sudden an emergency (and after he had re- 
tired) while rising, his right hand was uniformly extended for 
his wig, and ere he was cleverly in end, it was well adjusted 
on his venerable head. Now Barnaby, who is ever upon the 
look out, had heard Miss Pillgree remark to my mother, that 
owing to the extreme heat upon a certain evening, she put her 
cap upon the bed post and did not put it on until she thought 
she was about falling asleep. I have said it was a warm even- 
ing in June. It occurred to Barnaby that Miss Pillgree might 
very possibly pursue the same course on this memorable night. 
‘I then,’ said he, ‘am going into uncle Benjamin’s chamber 
and get his wig, and if I can, I am going to get into Miss Pill- 
gree’s chamber. If her cap is upon the bed post I shall take 
it, put the wig in its room and give the cap the place of the 
wig—and,’ he burst into a roar of laughter ashe mentioned 
the consequences; ‘if marm’s cousin Mirzy moves to put on 
her cap, there’ll be sport. There will be sport in the morning 
at any rate.’ My part was to doall I could to cover his retreat 
if discovered, and as usual attest to any thing, in honor, to 
clear him. ‘Lay sti!l, Barnaby; you always want to be in 
some mischief. It’s a desperate undertaking. I°ll have noth- 
ing to do with it” But Barnaby had gone. He was gone full 
three quarters of an hour and I had about given him up as de- 
‘tected by my uncle Ben or Miss Pillgree, and handed over in 
his fit of somnambulism to his father; for, as he afterwards 
told me, he had resolved, in case of being ‘grabb’d,’ to occa- 
sion them a severe tussle in awaking him—when he jumped 
into bed with that peculiar heartfelt chuckle of his by which 
I knew that the project had succeeded. ‘I think,’ said he, 
‘that we shall hear from them presently.? Sure enough, he 
had scarcely stretched himself in bed, when that abrupt shriek 
Which you at once recognize asthe alarm of a fair one, broke 
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I was on the point of hastening to the rescue. ‘Hold! said 
Barnaby in a whisper, ‘we must be the last there.’ We listen- 
ed. It was repeated. Immediately we heard the door of our 
parent’s room open, and in a moment after the hurried yet reg- 
ular step of the lieutenant. We were close in the wake; and 
a very short space of time could have elapsed ere father, moth- 
er—uncle Ben, Barnaby and myself stood, nerved for conse- 
quences, by the bed-side of the affrighted Miss Pillgree. My 
mother had been calm enough to bring with her her nursery- 
lamp, and the servant girl had joined us, who held in her hand 
a re-lighted night lamp. 

‘A man!’ screamed Miss Pillgree. 

‘Where? replied ny father with his deep-toned voice. 

‘Under the bed!’ answered Miss Pillgree. 

‘Under the bed! re-echoed my mother. 

My father disappeared for the place designated, while Bar- 
naby and myself stood trembling with suppressed laughter in 
the midst of the remaining agitated group. Ina half second 
he re-appeared and held up, to our unutterable astonishment— 


MY UNCLE BEN’s wiG!! 


We involuntarily turned to uncle Ben. 
‘Oh horrors!’ exclaimed Miss Pillgree, the has got on 


MY NIGHT capP!!? 


In an instant the lieutenant had taken his supposed wig from 
his head. He held it extended before his eyes. Yes! it was 
anight cap! Miss Pillgree had fallen back upon her pillow. 
The lieutenant stood the perfect picture of astonishment min- 
gled with indignation. It was bet for a minute. We soon 
heard his solemn protestations. Upon his honor as a soldier, it 
was the first time he ever entered the chamber of Miss Pillgree, 
when he entered it with my father and mother. He called for 
an explanation. ‘Could Miss Pillgree explain?’ and he began 
to grow confused. Barnaby had crowded his fist into his mouth 
to keep his laughter within due bounds. I had followed suit, 
while my mother stood with upraised hands and open mouth. 
My father saw the joke, but it was no time to explain. He 
turned away that he might recover his gravity. He was the 
first to recover himself, and immediately accompanied my un- 
cle to his chainber, while my mother with the assistance of 
the help was applying the restoratives and endeavoring to bind 
up the wounds which Miss Pillgree thought her reputation 
would receive, though she should be proved to have been an 
innocent creature throughout the whole transaction. Mystery 
of mysteries! A special family meeting was held the next 
morning at breakfast. It all seemed to be enveloped in com- 
plete mystery. There was noclue tothe riddle. The account 
of it, as far as known by Miss Pillgree, was given by her in few 
words. That, as usual on warm nights, she hung her cap on 
her bed post with the intention of putting it on ere she fell 
asleep. That she was getting into a drowse, to the best of her 
recollection, when she reached out fora cap. She thought she 
felta man’shead. What followed we know. The lieutenant’s 
version was no less concise. He thinks the shriek must have 
aroused him from a sound sleep. As usual he seized what he 
thought to be his wig, and as soon as possible came down to 
learn the cause of the tumult. He would only add that it was 
the first time he ever entered the chamber of Miss Mirzy Pill- 
gree. And he fearlessly called upon Miss Pillgree to say if she 
thought his intentions towards her were any otherwise than 
honorable. In answer, she replied that my uncle—the lieute- 
nant had ever borne himself towards her as a gentleman and 
an officer.” She was sure that no blame could rest upon him. 
Here she was observed to look very affectionately towards my 
uncle, who returned the compliment with a most graceful in- 
clination of the head, as much as to say, it will be remember- 
ed. My father and mother declared their belief of their en- 
tire innocence. It was evidently the trick of some one, but 
still there was a mystery. 

‘Asaph,’ said my father turning to me, ‘was you engaged in 
this business?” 

‘Sir,’ I replied, ‘I was not out of my room from the time I 
entered it at ten o’clock, till I stood with you by the bed side 
of Mies Pillgree, between eleven and twelve I think it was.’ 

‘Do you know any thing about Barnaby’s?— 

‘He left in the mail stage at four o’clock this morning. Let 
him speak for himself, father.’ 

My father wished it to be understood that this was a family 
affair, and he hoped no one would mention it out of the house. 
Shortly after, I wrote Barnaby an account of the sequel of the 
transaction as he requested. And I took oceasion to remark, 
that Lieutenant Benjamin Thurlow had been seen not only in 
Sconfab,’ but had actually waited upon Miss Mirzy Pillgree 
when going on a visit to Deacon Jeremiah Slocum’s, the most 
astonishing thing which had happened within the recollection 
of the oldest inhabitants! By the way, I inquired of him how 
it was he was gone so much longer that night than I eould rea- 
sonably have expected? In his answer he replied, ‘why in 
the first place I found uncle Ben wide awake, and I had to go 
plaguy cautious in getting the wig and returning with the cap. 
As luck would have it, I found Miss Pillgree fast asleep, as I 





upon our listening ear. 


learnt to a certainty by the “sound sonorous.” So I had to 
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make a second trip to her room and go to work to wake her 
just enough to put on her cap and not be aware that any thing 
unusual had disturbed her sweet slumbers. This was deuced 
delicate work, Ase, I tell you, and took me half an hour at 
least. But did n’t I succeed to a-charm, hey? 
* 2 * * * * * 

‘Benjamin, my son, wheré have you been?’ 

‘Over to see great aunt Mirzy Thurlow.’ 

‘Did I ever tell you the story of your uncle’s courtship and 
marriage? 

‘No sir.? 

‘Well, sometime when I’m at leisure I’ll tell it to you.’ 





THE TOILET OF A ROMAN LADY. 


A woman of quality, on leaving her bed, which she usually 
did about ten or eleven o’clock, repaired toher bath. After re- 
maining there for some time, where she was carefully rubbed 
with a pumice-stone, c’.e came forth to pags into the hands of 
the cosmetes. These cosmetes were slav¢s, who possesed many 
secrets for preserving the skin and complexion, and who deri- 
ved this name from the Greek word Kosmos, which signifies 
beauty. 

The moment she left the bath, a sort of cataplasm, invented 
by the Empress Poppa, was applied to her face, which she took 
off only when she went abroad, or on the arrival of a stranger: 
so that the poor husband could never see his wife without her 
features being covered with this mask, which she often replac- 
ed in the evening, to preserve her face throughout the night from 
the contact of the night. 

As soon as she began her toilet, a slave removed it, and bath- 
ed her face with a sponge steeped in asses milk, whilst another 
endeavored to give to the skin all possible freshness, by rub- 
bing it, according to Pliny, with the ashes of snails, or of large 
ants, burnt and bruised in salt, with honey in which the bees 
had been smothered, with the fat of a pullet with onions, and 
lastly, with the fat of a swan to which they attributed the pro- 
perty of removing wrinkles. Her next care was to efface any 
red spots, with a piece of woolen cloth, steeped in oil of roses, 
and to remove freckles with a scraping of sheepskin, mixed 
with the honey of Corsica, to which was sometimes added the 
powder of frankincense. 

This operation finished, a third slave approached, provided 
with a pair of pincers, with which she mercilessly plucked 
even the minutest hairs frow the face of her mistress. 

This duty of the toilet over, that of the teeth commenced. 
When fresh water was found insufficient to clecnse them, they 
were rubbed with grated pumice-stone, or marble dust, a meth- 
od stillemployed. The use of tooth-brushes was known at 
that period; and the coquetts of the time, like those of the 
present day, replaced the teeth they had lost with false ones, 
which were fastened with gold. To heal or prevent ehape in 
the lips, they rubbed with the inside of a sheep-skin covered 
with a gall-nut ointment, or what was better still, with the 
ashes of a burnt mouse, mixed with fennel root. 

The teeth being cleaned, a third class of slaves appeared to 
color the eye-lashes, eye-brows, and hair, according to the age 
or taste of the lady. 

The last part of the operation of the toilet ended, a slave 
spread a red pomade on the lips of her mistress, to heighten 
their freshness and bloom, whilst another presented a round 
mirror, ornamented with precious stones, and held by ahandle 
of mother-of-pearl; which mirror, from the want of a glass, 
was formed of a composition of several metals, to which was 
given an exquisite polish. They were sometimes so large as 
to reflect the person from head to foot. 





ESTHONEAN SUPERSTITIONS. 

Tue Esthonians have, even now, a great variety of supersti- 
tious notions and practices relative ta marriage. For instance : 
most of them settle and conclude marriage at the time of the 
new moon, because they believe that all sorts of blessings will 
eome upon the young couple; among others, that their beauty 
and health will be preserved longer. 

In some places the young couple, immediately after the cere- 
mony, on leaving the church, begin to run as fast as they can. 
This is to signify the rapid progress of their domestic labors. 

When the bride is led tochurch, if she happen to fall, itis « 
sign that her first three or four children will die young. They 
carefully avoid letting the bride go through a door through 
which a coffin had lately passed. Immediately after the mar- 
riage, the strongest of the relations present at the ceremony, 
lifts up the young couple as high ashe can. This is a means 
to increase the happiness that awaits them. 

The bride, as soon as she enters the house prepared for her, 
is led through all the rooms and closets, the stables, the baths, 
the kitchen, the garden, and she must every where throw some 
pieces of money or ribbons, even into the fire and wells. The 
first time she sits down, a male infant is placed on her knee, 
that she may have many boys. They watch with the greatest 





attention to see which of the two first falls asleep. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
7 ANCESTRY. 
fome silly folks no trouble spare | 


To find out what their fathers were, | 
And think they merit gratulation | 





If looking back a generation, 

They find no special cause of shame 
Affixedto their paternal name. 

Three sons ‘tis certain Noah had, 

From whom come all men, good and bad; 
And asthe world has ever been | 
Disgraced with ev'ry crime and sin, 

T'would humble many ua haughty race 

Their seeming noble line to trace: 

For e’en the best as now reputed 

Would find their generous blood polluted, 

And mixed with that of cringing slaves, 

Convicted murd'rers, thieves and knaves. Q. 





PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. 


Ir has been satisfactorily shown by Cuvier and others, by| 
arguments independent of revelation, that the earth has not| 
been the dwelling place of man fora longer period than the| 
scriptures assert it to have been. So far as this important} 
= is concerned, the Mosaic history, and geology reflect, il-| 
t 


istrate, and confirm each other. The evidence that man was) J 


created not more than some six thousand years ago is found! 
written, not only in the Bible, on paper, or on parchment, but | 
in the heart of the solid earth. But while the present inhabi-| 
tants and features of the earth’s surface are of recent origin, | 
it is also proved to demonstration that the earth itself has exis-| 
ted and been peopled by plants and land and marine animals| 
for an indefinite period of time, myriads of ages, perhaps, be-| 
fore the creation of man. ‘This is proved by the existence of 

fossil remains of plants and animals, and mostly of extinct spe-| 
cies, in all the strata of the earth's suriace, except the primary, 

while such remains of man are found only in the most recent) 
formations. 

From this fact, sceptics have endeavored to draw an argu-| 
ment against the truth of the Bible. This sceptical argument | 
is, to our minds utterly destitute of foundation. It derives 
what little plausibility it has from misapprehension of the spi-| 
rit and purpose of the Mosaic narration. It is our purpose to| 
show that geology, so far as it has any thing to do with the 
matter, bears its testimony to the truth of the scriptures,—that 
there is no discord, but perfect harmony, between them. But 
to do this we must understand the history of Moses in the sense | 
in which it was written, and not put on it a meaning which, 
was never in his mind. 

It may be proper here, however, to ask ;—Supposing that it 
could be proved that the book of Genesis was not historically 
true, what las this to do with the truth of christianity? Sup- 
pose that Moses did not write correctly about the world’s for- 
mation, does this prove that the book of Matthew, written two 
thousand years alter, is false? Does it prove that Christ did 
not teach as no man has taught, the true principles and laws of 
human nature. We shouid think the man had lost his senses 
who should endeavor to throw discredit on Marshall's Life of 
Washington, by showing that Heroditus is not to be relied up- 
on asa historian. Yet the attempt to shake the historical ver- 
ity of the gospels, by showing that the Mosaic history is not in 
all things correct, is in every respect equally absurd. We 
should feel this to be so, were the different books of the Bible 
bound up in different volumes, and if we read them, as we 
ought to do, as written by different menin different ages ot 
the world. Weare no doubters of the historic truth of Moses; 
but we say,—admitting thatitcould be shown, admitting more 
than the intelligent sceptic dares attempt to show, that the 
book of Genesis is talse from beginning to end, it would not| 
begin to be the beginning of an argument against the truth—! 
the eternal truth—of the teachings of Christ. 

To understand these chapters, we must remember that they 
were written in a rude age, and for the instruction of a peopl 
still rude and in a low stage of civilization. The Jews were 
not accustomed to abstract thinking, and their language was 
almost destitute of words expressing abstractideas. In sucha 
state, men require that every thing should be painted to the 
senses. It was with them as with the aborigines of this coun-| 
try, who do not say, ‘We have made peace,’ but, ‘We have 
buried the hatchet.’ It was written under a warm oriental! 
sun, where figurative language is more intense, than our colder | 
imaginations are accustomed to. Thus we have translations, 
of Persian and Chinese poetry. To the Persian and Chinese, 
they are doubtless full of beauty. But their metaphorical lan- 
guage is so exaggerated, that to us these poems appear, in many 
cases, either meaningless or absurd. 7 

It is still more important to consider the Deep which Mo- 
ses had in view in writing. It seems needless to say, (and it 

would be if the whole sceptical argument did not proceed on 
the contrary supposition,) that it was not his purpose to write | 
a text-book on astronomy. This was left to Newton and La- 
place and Herschel. It was not his purpose to write a hook | 
tur schools or colleges on geology. This was left to Cuvier 
and Lyell and Bakewell. He was not inspired to write mathe-| 
matics or natural philosophy. He was not inspired (we mean 
that this was not the purpose of his mission) to correct one jot 
or one tittle of the philosophy of his times. His mission was 
of an infinitely higher character. He was inspired to be the! 
teacher of truth in religion; not in all religious truths even; 

then had there been no room for the revelations of Christ; but! 

of some of its fundamental principles, and especially that} 





which lies at the foundation of all, viz., the existence of one 
God, and only one, supreme, eternal, infinite, the Maker and 


Ruler of all things, in contradistinction to the universal poly- | 


theism of the times. We have no reason to suspect but that 
he should leave the philosophy of the times as he found it. 
He was raised up and inspired solely to be a teacher of reli- 
gion. ; 
The first chapter of Genesis has nothing more to do with 
geology or astronomy, so far as the direct teaching of it is con- 
cerned, than it has with a theory of the tides or of volcanoes. 
It was no more intended that men should goto the Bible to 
learn natural science, than it was that they should go to it to 
learn the science of medicine. The Bible reveals what could 


| not be known without revelation,—the destiny and the laws of 


man’s spiritual nature. Those branches of science which re- 
late to man’s welfare on earth, and which lie in the reach of his 
reason, God has left man to study and discover for himself. 


| When Moses refers to any branch of natural science, he refers 
| to it as it existed at the time, and merely to illustrate the reli- 


gious truths which he was commissioned by God to reveal to 
man. The religion of the Bible is from God, its philosophy, 


| its astronomy and medicine and geology are human, and be- 


long tothe times when the different books were written. To 


teach religious truth, God used human language, and he drew | 


illustrations of those truths from things familiar to men, and 


among other things from their philosophy. 


All this isso true and common-place, that to many it may 


| appear a waste of labor to write itdown. It is important to 


dwell upon it, however, from the fact that it is from the neglect 
of these obvious truths, that a large proportion of infidel argu- 
ments derive all their force. 

What, then, is the great religious truth that Moses teaches 
in the first chapter of Genesis? It is that which lies at the 


ee 
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|stars. We know how important a place the heavenly bodies 
occupied, in the religions of all those eastern nations, by whose 
idolatry the Jews were most in danger of being corrupted, For 
|example, one of the chief Egyptian cities was consecrated tg 
|\the sun. But Moses teaches that these shining orbs, Which 
/some worshipped as gods themselves, and others regarded ag 
the abode of gods, were neither gods ‘nor the residences of 
| gods, but were all made and hung in the sky and their undy. 
ing lamps kindled, and their courses swayed by Jehovah, the 
supreme God, and the one, 

So also was it with birds and cattle and creeping things, s9 
many of which in Egypt were worshipped as gods. Every 
thing returns to the same central idea. They were not gods 
but were all the workmanship of Him who alone is God. This 
same idea explains the reason of many of the Jewish sacrifices, 
The Jews, as their history also shows, were most ready to fal] 
| back into that Egyptian idolatry which worshipped beasts as 

deities, and by the provisions of their law they were required 
to sacrifice these animals to Jehovah. And when they entered 
a heathen temple, they were less I:kely to sympathize with 
the heathen who worshipped as gods the animals which they 
| were accustomed to offer as sacrifices to their own, the true 
God. 

And finally he speaks of man—no chance produet of the 
sweltering and teeming soil—no accidental invention of some 
| minor deity—but the creature of Jehovah. And God looked 
jon all he had made and pronounced it good. And then (and 
| how sublime and how consistent with the picturesque poetic 
| character of the passage is the whole description) God reposed 

from his completed work, and those laws of nature which 
alone men can see, but which are merely the laws by which he 
| who is at the centre of all things manifests his power; held on 
| theireven, Sabbath course throughout the universe. And God 


foundation of all true religion, and which it was the great ob- | blessed and hallowed that day of peace which shone on the 
ject of the Mosaic dispensation to introduce into the worid, | finished world. Thus ends this sublime passage, announcing 
viz., that, unlike the then faith of the whole world, there is | the first great truth of religion—the unity and supremacy o} 


one God, and only one—supreme—the Maker of all things. 

By the light of this great truth, let us proceed to the exami- 
nation of the chapter. 

Chap. i. 1: ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.’ 

Here, as befits the commencement of the sacred volume, is 
the annunciation of that great first truth, which was not only 
the centre of the Jewish, but of all true religion. And con- 
sidering the circumstances under which it was made, | know 


of nothing in the compass of all writings, human or divine, | 


more sublime. So at least it must be regarded, if we put out 
of sight for a moment, the inspiration ot Moses. In an age of 
the world, when the most enlightened nations were polytheists, 
when not only sun and star had their gods; but every hill and 
vale and running brooks, in the midst of these low conceptions 


of the divine nature and agency, we behold the mind of Moses | 


rising and expanding to take in the truth in a purity, and hear 
him expressing it with a sublimity that all the civilization and 
education of the world have not been able to improve upon. 
When we could express our most perfect conceptions of Deity, 
we must use the language of Moses. His mind was filled and 
swelling with this vast truth. The beauty and glory of the 
earth had spoken it, day unto day had utterred it, the clouded 
majesty of the skies had proclaimed it to his soul, that above, 
beneath, at the heart of all things, there is God—one—supreme 
—eternal, the maker and the Lord of the universe. 

Moses was inspired to bring the Jews to a knowledge of the 
true God, and through them ultimately to bring the whole 
world to the same knowledge. But in accomplishing this, it 
was necdful, not only to teach the truth, but as far as possible, 
to prevent the Jews from falling into the opposite errors. We 
know how ready they were, in spite of all the provisions of 


their law, to lapse into idolatry. Asan additional mode of con- | 


firming the Jews in their belief in one superintending power, 
he would associate this truth with those events in history in 
which they were most interested. Jehovah, the God of the 
Jews, was the God of the whole earth. The earth itself was 
framed by him. Man was no chance product—but owed his 
origin tothe same God. No minor deity had, in his wrath, 
caused the deluge; it was the ordinance of God—the God of 
the whole earth. And he, too, had taken their fathers by the 
hand, and brought them to Canaan, and he still guarded and 
protected their descendants. All the fragments of history in 


_ the book of Genesis are made to illustrate this idea, in oppo- 


sition to the surrounding polytheism. This idea, that Jeho- 
vah is the only God, is the leading idea, which, like a thread of 
gold, runs through the book of Genesis and connects its parts 
together. 

Now turn to the first chapter again. The first verse announ- 
ces the great truth. All the succeeding verses are but a de- 
velopment of it in particulars—in a picturesque and striking 
form. 

God said, Let there be light. In all the oriental mythologies, 
light occupied a very important place. Light and darkness 
were the centres and symbols of two hostile spiritual agencies 
—the benignant divinity and the malignant—the bright and 
the dark—of Ahriman and Ormuzd. The teaching of Moses 
is, that all these heathen notions are false—that Jehovah, the 
God of the Jews and of all things, reigns alike over the shape- 
less chaos and the new-formed world—over the darkness and 
over the light. ‘That it was He and He only who rolled back 
the primeval night and brought in the dawn of creation. 


Inallthe heathen mythologies there were gods of the firma- 


ment above, and of the waters and of the dry land—Ammon | 


and Jupiter, Dagon and Neptune—each in the popular faith 
ruling over his appointed portion of ihe universe. But Moses 
teaches that these gods are nothing—that it was Jehovah and 
he alone who spread out the firmament and lifted up the shores 
of the green earth above the waves. Then follows the crea- 
tion of vegetable productions, And the same leading idea is 
seen. The heathen gods of the corn and the wine were noth- 
ing. Jehovah, and not they, covered the earth with verdure 
and flower and tree. 


Then he speaks of the creation of the sun and moon and 


|Jehovah; and a fitting commencement it is to that volume 
which reveals the laws and the eternal destiny of the soul, and 
| which ends in the sublimer descriptions pourtraying the final 
| judgment in the apocalypse. It is no treatise on geology, no 
|school book on physical science; but rather a mighty hymn, 
|an organ anthem of the universe in praise of the Creator. 

| The great truth, be it remembered, which Moses teaches, is, 
| that Jehovah is maker of heaven and earth. This he illustrates 
|in apicturesque manner, suited to those whoin he taught, nay, 
,suited to all times, by a reference to the particular parts of 
|creation. Earth, sun, stars, plants, animals, man, all and each, 
that the eye rests on in the universe, are his workmanship. 
The illustrations of this great truth are not the truths them- 
selves. We may illustrate the passage by a reference to our 
Saviour'’s parables. Inthe parable of the good Samaritan, it 
is not supposed that our Lord referred to any partieular rob- 
bers, or priest, or Levite, but through these illustrations he 
teaches the duty of benevolence. And the sceptic who would 
assail our Savior’s authority, must attack, not the illustrations 
of the parable—but the principle illustrated. He must show 
that man is not bound to exercise benevolence. So with the 
passage on which we remark. It is the merest and most mis- 
erable cavil of the sceptic to attack either the poetry, the geo- 
logy, or astronomy of Moses. ‘That must be attacked which 
Moses was inspired to teach—that great truth which all the 
| particulars of the chapter are brought forward to illustrate. In 
short, the sceptic must show that Jehovah is not the Almighty, 
the Creator, the sole God of the universe, or his argument 
amounts to nothing. Moses writes against two opposite errors, 
—on one side atheism, on the other, the polytheism of the 
heathen. He teaches that both of these are false; that there 
is a God, the sole universal first cause, and that there is but one 
God. When the sceptic proves that there is no God, or that 
the heathen belief in many gods is true—then, and not till 


then, he has thrown discredit on the divine truth which Moses 
taught. 


And here we should remember, that it is hardly possible for 
us to appreciate the importance of this truth. Born in an en- 
lightened age, and in a christian country, we believe, as a mat- 
ter of course in one God, the supreme and the Creator of all 
‘things. But it was not so in the time of Moses. The world 

rested under the baleful darkness of heathenism. The true 
God was all but unknown. The proclaiming of the truth 
taught in the first part of Genesis to the morai world in that 
age of darkness, was like the first appearance of the new-cre- 
ated sun shining into the waste and brooding darkaess of chaos. 
| We have become insensible to the importance of that truth by 
_ familiarity, as we have to the glory and majesty of the sun in 
| the material world. 
We have gone on the ground in the preceding remarks, that 
, So far as physical science is concerned, the beginning of Gene- 
|sis may be incorrect; and have attempted to show that if it 
| were so, the infidel argument against the inspiration of Moses 
/as a teacher of religion, is worth nothing. But we are by no 
| means called on to admit as much as this. It must be remem 
| bered that geology is yet in its infancy, and that its first prin- 
| ciples are unsettled. The great principle which forms the basis 
ot Lyell’s system, that the causes now in operation are com- 
| petent to work the changes seen on the earth’s surface, is de- 
| nied by the majority of geologists. And further, the disclo- 
|sures of geology have constantly gone to confirm the Mosiae 
| account. For instance, Geology bears overwhelming testime 
| ny to the recent creation of man; and the order of creation 


| proceeding from the less to the mure perfect forms of life— 
| from plants upward through the successive gradations of alr 

mal existence and terminating in man—which Moses speaks of 
,in its most essential features, the must accurate geological re 

searches confirm. So strikingly is this the case, that many of 
\the most eminent geologists have regarded the first chapteT of 
Genesis, though it was not written for that purpose—almost 4 
acompend, a table of contents to geology. There are #° 
distinctions intimated—for example, one between whales on 
| fishes, which human science has but lately discovered, DY 
| which are now found to be accurate. 
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If it be true that the Mosaic narrative and geological dis- 
coveries thus mutually illustrate and confirm each other—(and 
it cannot be doubted that in the most important points this is 
the case)—and if every advance in science brings out more 
points of harmony, and if from this circumstance we have 
every reason to expect that when geological phenomena shall 
be thoroughly understood, and the writings of Moses rightly 
interpreted, they shall be found to be perfectly harmonious, 
there arises another question: Whence in that ignorant age 
did Moses derive a knowledge of the order and progress of 
the formation of the surface of the earth and its inhabitants, 
which all the learning, industry and philosophy of the present 
age, are only slowly, inch by inch, step by step, arriving at? 
The answer is, by inspiration. The most natural source to 
which such knowledge can be attributed, is a supernatural 
one. 

But on this part of the subject it is not our purpose to dwell. 

In taking up the Bible, we have, primarily, no reason to ex- 
pect any but revelations of religious truth. If physical science 
be referred to, to illustrate truth, we should expect to find the 
philosophy of the times and that alone. And if we found it 
so, it would be no objection to Moses as an inspired teacher of 
religion. But asa matter of fact, we find that when he refers 
te geology, for example, there isa wonderful harmony between 
what he says and accurately ascertained geological facts. This 
harmony increases as the science advances, and we have every 
reason to expect that when geological facts shall be sufticient- 
ly known, and the history of Moses rightly interpreted, we 
shall find that while he was inspired to reveal great truths in 
religion, he was also, when referring to physical science, though 
but tor illustration, prevented from falling into any material 
error. — Western Messenger. E. P. 








ESSAYS. 








BREACH OF CONFIDENCE. 


It has been contended by some moralists that the community, 
among whom contidential correspondence, or the secrecy of let- 
ers, is not deemed inviolable, must be either in a state of bar- 
barism or coruption. ‘A courier, bearing despatches to Philip, 
fell into the hands of the Athenian general; the latter sent 
them to the King of Macedon without breaking the seal. 
Pompey, in the midst of civil discord, respected the confidence 


of friendship, and burned all the letters in his possession, which , 


might have exposed to injury those who had written them, or 
to whom they were addressed.’ Such is the example which 
honorable pagans have left. Thechristian civilization of our 
country is not yet so far advanced. Party spirit, in our political 
contests, breaks through all bounds of trust and decency, in 
the use of private letters. 

If we were absolute lawgivers, we would subject to the heav- 
iest penalties all principals and accessaries in such disclosures, 
and all publishers and printers of private conversations, 

In Plutarch’s Lives there is an account of the Lacedemonian 
customs, and in that account the following statement :—*When 
they first entered the eating room, the oldest man present poin- 
ted to the door, and said—.Vol a word spoken in this company 
goes out there Nota word was the Syartan injunction, and 
ought to be the rule of modernsociety. Plutarch adds, that the 
Lacedemonians styled their repasts, Phiditia, perhaps from their 
tendency tofriendship and mutual benevolence. ‘The publication 
of things uttered at table would directly counteract the sense 
of this good title. Mirabeau proposed to the National Assem- 
bly of France, to enact heavy penalties for such a breach of 
trust and decency. We shall translate a few of his sentences. 


—‘Ask all honorable men what they think of the promulgation | 


of private lctters or discourse; they will all shudder, because 
all find their own security endangered. ‘To receive a mark of 
contidence, is to curitract an engagement ;—unless this be true, 
all the social ties are dissolved; tor if I say to my neighbour, 
I bring peace, and he understands, or affects to understand—I 
declare war against you—if I say to him, I commit myself to 
your good faith, and he interprets this I permit you to violate 
your faith, we no longer speak the same language; we have the 
tower of Babel again—we had better disperse.’ 

When persons live in any degree of intimacy or confidence, 
they freely give vent to feelings and opinions without deeming 
it necessary to call them private or confidential, because the rela- 
tion of the parties implies that they are so. The after-test 
should be—‘Will the public use, which I am tempted to make 
of what I thus heard, prove injurious to the utterer? and if so, 
would he not, had he apprehended the present state of things, 
have declared it to be confidential, or suppressed it altogether? 
Whether a communication be expressly, or virtually, implicitly 
confidential, is the same thing to a man of strict honor and in- 
tegrity. It is so easy, when alienated or estranged, or fired 


| betray. 
|of trust in private life, or any degree of pub 
| studiously avoid the least reference,—except an in@mation of 
disapproval and regret,—to articles the public disclosure of 
| which implies fraud or treachery. 


the manner in which it was obtained, supposing the fact to be 
of aninnocent or useful nature. f ; 

The reporters of the conversations or sayings of the illustri- 
jous dead have frequently done wanton injury to their memo- 
ries, by retailing too much, or what they and their true friends 
' would have anxiously suppressed. The gossip of the memoirs 
‘is, in innumerable instances, either indiscreet, treacherous or 
'redundant. So, of the private correspondence of the dead be- 
| trayed in like manner. 
| The divulgation of things strictly true is often either wholly 
‘unnecessary or absolutely mischievious. ‘Turpitude; folly ; 
|the foibles, incongruities or obliquities of those who have been 
‘capable of enlightening the world and exciting its admiration, 
|may be concealed, with advantage, and be wholly destitute of 
|value when revealed. 

Every one knows that the meaning of what is uttered orally, 
/may depend upon the general nature of the subject, or the par- 
\ticular occasion,—upon the mood of the parties,—upon a nod, 
‘a wink, a glance of the eye, an inflection of the voice—and 
‘therefore, that to repeat the particular phrases merely is, often- 
|tumes, to garble and misrepresent their intended import. Few 
|men are so much gifted in point of memory as to be able to re- 

peat exactly or fairly what has been said in casual discourse. 

| Gouverneur Morris being asked an account of something 
| that had been said in private discourse, he replied —*It would be 
jindelicate in me to bring forward publicly the conversation 
jwhich Mr. Jefferson held with me, for he certainly could not 
|have intended it for the public; and whatever may have been 
|or may be his conduct towards me or my friends, there is, I 
'think, asanctity of social intercourse among gentlemen which 
|ought not to be violated... Again on another occasion—‘l told 
lyou before, as1 feel myself bound to tell you now, that, al- 


jr the information | received was not expressly under the 


seal of confidence, yet it was in that sort of conversation, where, 
among gentlemen, there is so much confidence implied, that it 


|would be indelicate to cite facts, unless, perhaps, to eulogize 
|another after his death.’ 


To publish or republish private letters either perfidiously 
communicated or surreptitiously obtained, is to give counte- 
nance, if not absolute sanction, to a sad breach ot express, or 
implied confidence. 

‘lo send forth to the world that which has passed in friendly 
intercourse, written or oral, and which bore, intrinsically or by 


|injunction, the character ot privacy, is to violate good faith, to 
|reyectthe general understanding between men of honor, and to 


impair the security and thus suppress the freedom ot social 
converse. 

The practice of publishing private matter would destroy the 
personal respectability of the conductors of public journals, 
by imparting the character and repute of the worst of inquisi- 
tions to their office, and causing them to be regarded in the 
light of spies who prowl in order to purloin, or listen only to 
Such of the profession as would retain for ituny share 


Nic esteem, should 


No advamtage to party ob- 
jects,—no gratification of personal resentments,—no immedi- 
ate triuph,—can excuse that use of them, which encourages 
or renders more efficacious the original impropriety. 

We shall always dispute the doctrine that editors or their 


readers have a right tosuch matter, because it has been gene- 


rally republished. ‘The receiver may not be as bad as the 


‘thief, but he is ever reprehensible when he promotes the ob- 


ject of the latter, and increases the wrong done to the person 
or persons despuiled. Such, doubtless, are the eilects of the 
further propagation of private communications improperly di- 


vulged in the first instance. 


IMPORTANCE OF PHYSIOLOGY TO FEMALES. 


For many years the lives of children depend almost exclu- 
sively on the care of the mother. Young women therefore 
ought to be taught how totreat children, both as physical and 
mental beings. ‘Thisinformation would be attended with great 


|advantage, whether they were subsequently married or not. 


‘The very study of the structure, functions, and proper treat- 
|ment of human beings, with the view of exercising kindly at- 
‘fection towards them, would be delightful in itselt; and the 
young students, if they did not become mothers, would at least 
be sisters, aunts or friends, and could never want opportunities 
for the practice of their knowledge. Intormation of this des- 
cription is not neglected by women with impunity. In Lon- 
|don, nearly one half, and in the country one forth of all the 
| children born, die within the first two years. There is no ex- 
|ample among the more perfect of the lower animals, of such 


a vast mortality of their young, where actual violence is with- 


| held; so that woman, with reason and morality and religion, 


with resentment, or stimulated by the prospect of gain, to find | #8 her gifts, makes a poor figure in her maternal character, con- 
pretexts for promulgating sentiments thrown out into the inter- | trasted with the inferior creatures acting under the guidance of 


course of friendship or familiar acquaintance, that very few 
pleas indeed should be admitted as justificatory. We would 


Teject even self-defence, except under crrcumstances the most 


rare and oppressive. What must be the character of the in-, 
formant who could report a private conversation for the news- | 
to be the treatment of children as physical beings. Lectures 
{should be instituted to communicate this iaformation, and the 


papers. An eaves-dropper is not to be believed, because his 
very act implies baseness. The more common the baseness of 


| pure instinct. Much of this mortality arises from imperfect 


| health in the parents themselves, so that the children are born 


|with only a teeble embryo of life; but much is also directly 
owing to injudicious treatment after birth. 


One important branch of female instruction, therefore, ought 


divulging in the newspapers, private communications, the more | basis of it ought to be anatomy and physiology. The minutie 


frequently and severely ought it to be reprobated. 

As far as it regards publication, every private conversation 
should be deemed confidential. This we would make, and have 
always considered the rule of social honor and true breeding. 


Leave to the hearer the decision of what is confidential and 
= mee so, and you put the speaker entirely in his power. 
Many things stated in private discourse are, and may be 


{ 


|gans should be explained. 
| this study is necessarily shocking and indelicate. Itis so only 
‘in the eyes of ignorance and prejudice, The Creator has 
t is necessary to comfort and security in private intercourse. | 
| by instinct; but he has not conferred this guide upon the hu- 
{man mother. One of two conclusions, therefore, appears to 
| follow. 


of these sciences need not be treated of, but all the leading or- 
It is a great error to suppose that 


taught the inferior creatures to rear their young successfully 


He has intended either that she should use her facul- 


without impropriety repeated in the same way; yet, even thus, | ties of observation and reflection in acquiring all the knowl- 


much wrong and mischief are done. 


lished, with Nothing should be pub- 


out express permission,—or without suppressing 


| edge requisite for the proper treatment of her offspring, or that 
‘she should recklessly allow a large proportion of thein to per- 








ish. One or other of these conclusions is really inevitable; 
because, as He has denied her instinct, and as she cannot ob- 
tain knowledge to supply its place, without application of her 
intellect to study the laws of nature, which instinct prompts the 
lower creatures to obey without knowing them, the Creator 
must have intended either that she should study these laws, or 
give up her offspring in vast numbers to destruction. ‘The lat- 
ter result actually happens to the enormous extent just men- 
tioned; andif it be the necessary consequence of the Creator’s 
gift of reason, instead of instinct to women, we are silent, and 
submit to condemnation; butif it be the natural effect of their 
not having employed that reason in a proper direction, we say 
that He has commanded them to study his works. If this 
conclusion be just, we may rest assured that they may safely, 
and in perfect consistency with feminine delicacy, study the 
Creator’s designs, his power, and his goodness, in the structure, 
functions, and adaptions of the human body; and that they 
will not find their higher faculties outraged, but exalted and 
refined, by the knowledge that will thus be revealed. It may 
be imagined that rules for the preservation of health may be 
taught without anatomy being studied; but all such instruction 
isempirical. The authority of any rule of health is the fact, 
that Nature is constituted in such and such a manner, and will 
act in her own way whether attended to or not; for good if 
obeyed, and for evil if opposed. ‘This authority is rarely com- 
prehended without instruction concerning the foundation on 
which it rests. The rule otherwise resides in the memory 
rather than in the understanding; and the possessor has no 
power of modifying her conduct, and adapting it judiciously 
tonew circumstances. She knows the rule only, and is ata 
loss whenever any exception, or new combination, not inclu- 
ded in it, presents itself. The professor of Scott’s law most 
acutely and judiciously directed his students, when reading 
about the law of title-deeds, to take the parchments themselves 
into their hands, and to look at them, assuring them that fa- 
miliarity with their mere physical appearance would aid the 
memory and judgment in becoming acquainted with the doc- 
trines relative to their effects. Philosophy and experience 
equally confirm the soundness of this observation; and it ap- 
plies, in an especial manner, to rules relative tohealth. When 
a good dissection of the heart and lungs have been exhibited 
toa young woman, she understands much better, feels more 
deeply, and remembers much longer and more clearly, the dan- 
gerous consequences of exposing the throat and breast toa 
streain of cold air, or to a sudden change of temperature, than 
when she has only heard or read precepts to avoid these and 
similar practical errors. In the former case caution is reinfor- 
ced by the dictates of the intellect; whereas, in the latter, the 
feelings alone are left to direct the conduct.— Microcosm. 








EXCERPTS. 





By a fundamental law of Massachusetts it was enacted, ‘that 
all strangers professing the christian religion, who shal! flee to 
this country from the tyranny of their persecutors, shall be suc- 
coured at the public charge till some provision can be made 
forthem.’? Jesuists and other Romish priests, however, were 
subjected to banishment, and in case of theie return, to death. 
This cruel ordinance was afterwards extended to the Quakers; 
and all persons were forbidden, under the severest penalties, 
to import any of ‘that cursed sect,’ or of their writings, into 
the colony. By what proceedings the Quakers of that age 
provoked so much aversion, and such rigorous treatment, we 
shall have an opportunity of considering hereafter. These 
persecuting edicts had no place in Rhode Island, where nobody 
was exposed to active molestation for religious opinions, and 
all protessors of christianity, except Roman Catholics, were 
admitted to the full rightof citizenship. All persons were for- 
bidden to run, or even walk, ‘except reverently to and fromm 
church’ on Sunday, or to profane the day by sweeping their 
houses, cooking their victuals, or shaving their beards, Moth- 
ers were even commanded not to kiss their children on that sa- 
cred day. ‘he usual punishments of great crimes were dis- 
franchisement, banishment, and temporary servitude: but per- 
petual slavery was not permitted to be inflicted upon any per- 
sons except captives lawfully taken in the wars: and these 
were to be treated with the gentleness of christian manners, 
and to be entitled to all the mitigations of their lot enjoined 
by the law of Moses. Disclaiming all but defensive war, the 
colonists considered themselves entitled and constrained in 
self defence, to deprive their assailants of a liberty which they 
had abused and rendered inconsistent with the safety of their 
neighbors. The practice, notwithstanding, was impolitic—to 
say no worse—and served to pave the way, at a later period, 
for the introduction of negro slavery into New England.—Gra- 
hane’s History of the United States. 





It isin bad taste to dress in the extreme of fashion; and, in 
general, those only do so who have no other claim to distinction. 








Tue first mark of a gentleman isa sensitive regard for the 
feelings of others. 





THE CLIMATE OF TAVISTOCK, 


Tuk west wind always brings wet weather, 
The east wind wet and cold together, 

The south wind always brings us rain, 
The north wind blows it back again. 


If the sun in red should set, 
The next day surely will be wet; 
If the sun should set in grey, 





The next will be a rainy day. 





= 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 











Tue Philadelphia Book is a collection of pieces in prose and 
verse, which in one respect is lamentably deficient—the quan- 
tity of its matter. As a volume, pretending to give specimens 
of Philadelphia writers, it should have embraced at least one 
composition from each of the most celebrated; and we are 
sorry for the literary pretensions of that great city, if this em- 
brace even a majority of them. The number of writers whose 
names are found in the index, does not exceed eighty; and| 
several of them, dead and gone long ago. With this exception, | 
the book is a good one, and contains many very elegantly | 
written articles; some, for their length of the first order. On| 


account of the subject, we extract the following by Matthew | 
Carey. 





‘IT cannot be doubted or denied, that the illiberal saabatiioee’ 
against players, which many of us imbibed in our early days, | 
retain over us an unreasonable and lasting influence. But sure- | 
ly, as we have emancipated ourselves from many other absurd | 
and coatemptible European prejudices, we ought to regard | 
this subject more correctly. It reduires but a very moderate | 
exercise of the reasoning faculty, to see, that there is nothing 
necessarily disreputable or dishonorable in the profession of a 
player. Properly conducted, it is not only harmless, but lau- 
dable. Its objects are, by an exhidition of natural and proba- 
ble events, to raise our abhorrence of vice and our love of vir- 
tue. That these objects are sometimes lost sight of, and that 
the tendency of many dramatic performances, is pernicious, 
cannot be questioned. But the poorest sciolist must know, that 
it is the extreme of absurdity to argue against the use, from 
the abuse of any thing whatever. To form a perfect player | 
requires a rare combination of talents, which fall to the lot of 
so very few, that there are not many more first-rate players than 
first-rate poets, painters, or historians. 








This view of the sub- 
ject should rescue the profession from the undeserved obloquy 
under which it has laboured. 

The fate of those persons concerned in the theatre, whether 
managers or performers, is very far from enviable, even when 
there ie not an additional portion of bitterness infused into it 
by unfeeling spectators. A new piece, of intrinsic merit, is 
very frequently brought foward at a vast expense for new sce- 
nery, decoratione, &c. Unfavorable weather, the caprice of 
fashion, the malice of critics, or other circumstances, will often 
destroy all chance of success. I have seen Mrs. Siddons, who 
was engaged, at an enormous salary, to play in Crowstrect the- 
atre, Dublin, perform several nights successively, to empty pit 
and boxes, owing to political squabbles, which rendered it fora 
time unfashionable to appear at the theatre. 

The remuneration which the greater part of the performers 
receive is but moderate. Their dress aud appearance must be 
genteel, and require considerable expense. Tiey rarely accu- 
mulate wealth. Their application must be intense. Their 
time and talents are obsequiously devoted to promote the en- 
tertainment of the public, in those hours snatched from the fa- 
tigues and pressure of business. All these circumstances com- 
bined, entitle them to be treated with politeness and decency 
until they forfeit their claim by misconduct. But when an 
audience makes no return for their best endeavours, but the 
most mortifying neglect, or even insult and abuse, all stimu- 
lous to arrive at excellence is destroyed, and the rational enjoy- 








ment which the theatre is so well calculated to afford, is by 
these means extremely diminished. 

To no profession whatever is there less justice or impartiali- 
ty observed than toplayers. A few of them, who have, by ac- 
cident or by the advantage of particular patronage, as often 
perhaps os by real talents, crept into public favor, are invariably 
welcomed on and ushered off the stage with re-echoing plau- 
dits, and this in many instances, when they are deserving of 
reproach; while the remainder, by their exertions industry, or 
judiciousness of performance what they may, are treated with 
chilling neglect, or even grossly abused and hissed to furnish 
sport for a thoughtless or unfeeling audience. 

When an actor performs his part characteristically and ap- 
propriately, he is entitled to approbation, whatever may be its 
grade, We may justly say with the poet, 


+Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’ 


In the same manner as we cannot expect the talents of a 
general from a common soldier, nor that the history of the lat- 
ter can be as important as that of the former, it would be injus- 
tice to expect as much interest given to the character of a Ty- 
balt, as to that of a Romeo; or as much abilities displayed by 
those actors who generally perform the first, as by those who 
represent the second. But Tybalt may be so correctly and 
justly performed, as to merit praise, when Romeo may richly 





earn castigation. 

The effort to excel, even when unattended with complete 
suceess, Ought to be regarded with indulgence and lenity— 
Modest unassuming merit ought always to be taken under the} 


protection of the generous. Many a timid performer, whose | 
dedut promised but little in his favor, has, by kindness and fos-| 


tering encouragement, been elevated to a very high degree of 
respectability in his profession, to which he never would have 
attained, had he been treated with rudenessand severity. This 
has been remarkably the case with some of the brightest orna- 
ments of the British stage. Nothing but incorrigible impu- 
dence, vanity, or gross neglect of the audience ought to experi- 
ence the merciless severity which we sometimes see exercised 
in newspaper criticisms, and exibited in the uproar too often 
witnessed in the theatre. When a performer, after due time for 


| preparation, makes his appearance on the stage, depending 


almost wholly on the prompter’s assistance, he desesves no 
mercy: and were Roscius or Garric themselves restored to life, 
and guilty of such insolent conduct, they ought to be hissed. 
This displays so total an indifferance for the audience, and such 
a dereliction of duty, as admits of no apology, and unques- 
tionably deserves the most caustic criticism. 

Those who attend dramatic representations, ought to cherisi 
a sincere disposition to be gratified. Thisis the dictate of 
sound policy, as it respects themselves, wholly independent of 
all regard forthe performers. They thus multiply their enjoy- 
ments. Duly considering their own imperfection, and the 
difficulty of attaining complete excellence in the theatrical 
line, they ought invariably to lean to the side of lenity and in- 
dulgence, unless to repress and mortify overweening arrogance, 
or to punish and confound insolent neglect. These are not en- 
titled to mercy. They should receive none. To bestow ap- 
plause, when truly earned, they ought to regard not merely as 
an act of generosity, but a realincumbent duty. Every grade 
of performers, from the highest to the lowest, will invariably 
act better and with more spirit, under the cheering and joy-in- 
spiring effects of bursts of applause, than when the audience 
regard them as frigidly and unfeelingly as if they were deliv- 
ering lectures on Euclid’s Elements, or the ethics of the Stoic 
philosophers. The tameness and sang froid of an audience 
communicates itself by sympathy to the performers. 

By pursusing the plan here recommended, the audience will 
inspire the players with confidence, give respectability to the 
theatre, and more completely attain the end they propose by 
visiting it, than by the present wretched system of paralyzing 
indifference, or revolting insult.’ 





LaF ITTE, THE PIRATE OF THE GULF, we have perused with care, 
and find it in many respects, worthy the author of *The South 
West.’ Being a nautical tale, published at a time when the 
press teems with fictions, poured forth by men of rare genius, 
and whose early occupation has been upon the sea, Professor 
Ingraham meets a host of rivals; and it is not slight praise to 
say that with many of their works, Lafitte suffers not in com- 
parison. As it is our practice in the columns of the Mirror, to 
notice rather than criticise books, only a few words can be 
bestowed on this. The plot is ingenious without being com- 
plicated, and the characters well defined, and their idiocrasy 
maintained. The developement of the action is spirited and 
uncommonly rapid through two thirds of the story, but the con- 
clusion is retarded with a series of unnecessary incidents, 
almost amounting to an episode. No attempt is made to con- 
ceal the identity of the chief persons, who act not recognized 
by oneanother; and certain points of the denouement are an- 
ticipated from the beginning, which some care might have ob- 
viated in a measure, and with the effect of giving the narrative 
greater interest. The dialogue is sprightly, and generally, 
though not always natural. Perhaps with the exception above 
named, not three pages are occupied with matter foreign to 
the progress of the tale. The best portions of Lafitte we con- 
sider the descriptions of scenery: each spot is so simply 
and clearly delineated that a painting could scarcely be more 
palpable. There are many vivid scenes and stirring situa- 
tions; and waiving the necessity of probability in romance, 
this is one which commands more than common encomium. 
It is as a first effort in this department of literature, an evi- 
dence that the author is gifted with many requisites of a suc- 
cessful novelist. There is little effort at humor, and that the 
least happy portion of the volumes. It is hoped that the en- 
couragement given this production, will ensure another in due 


season. The foundation of the story is irom Flint, in these 
words: 


‘A curious instance of the strange mixture of magnanimity 
and ferocity, often found among the demi-savages of the bor- 
ders, was afforded by the Louisianian Lafitte. This desperado 
had placed himself at the head of a band of outlaws from all 
nations under heaven, and fixed his abode upon the top 
of an impregnable rock, to the south-west of the mouth 
of the Mississippi. Under the colors of the South American 
patriots, they pirated at pleasure every vessel that came in 
their way, and smuggled their booty up the secret creeks of the 
Mississippi, with a dexterity that baffled all the efforts of jus- 
tice. The depredations of these outlaws, or, as they styled 
themselves, Baratarians, (from Barata, their island,) becoming 
at length intolerable, the United States’ government despatched 
an armed force against their little Tripoli. The establishment 
was broken up, and the pirates dispered. But Lafitte again col- 


So —= 
lected his outlaws, and took possession of hisrock. The atten. 
tion of the congress being now diverted to the war, he scoured 
the gulf athis pleasure, and so terminated the coasting trades, 
that Governor Claiborne, of Louisiana, set a price on his head, 

‘This daring outlaw, thus confronted with the American 
government, appeared likely to promote the designs of its ene. 
mies. He was known to possess the clue to all the secret 
windings and entrancesof the many-mouthed Mississippi; and 
in the projected attempt upon New Orleans it was deemed ex. 
pedient to secure his assistance. 





‘The British officer then héading the forces landed at Pensa. 
cola for the invasion of Louisiana, opened a treaty with the 
Baratarian, to whom he offered such rewards as were best cal- 
culated to tempt his cupidity and flatter his ambition. The 


joutlaw affected to relish the proposal; but having artfully 





drawn from Colonel N the plan of his intended attack, he 
spurned his offers with the most contemptuous disdain, and in- 
stantly despatched one of his most trusty corsairs to the gov- 
ernor who had set a price for his life, advising him of the in- 
tention of the enemy, and volunteering the aid of his little 
band, on the single condition that an amnesty should be grant- 
ed for their past offences. Governor Claiborne, though touched 
by this poof of magnanimity, hesitated to close with the offer, 
The corsair kept himself in readiness for the expected sum- 
mons, and continued to spy and report the motions of the ene. 
my. As danger beeame more urgent, and the steady generosi- 
ty of the outlaw more assured, Governor Claiborne granted to 
him and his followers life and pardon, and called them to the 
defence of the city. They obeyed with alacrity, and served 


with a valor, fidelity, and good conduct, not surpassed by the 
best volunteers of the republic.’ 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











Tue attempted assassination of Louis Phillippe has made 
him more popular than he was before. Addresses are present- 
ed to him daily, congratulating him on his escape. The king 
has ordered a Te Deum to be sung in evidence of his convic- 


tion that his life was preserved by the interposition of Provi- 
dence. 


The court of France will send a minister plenipotentiary to 
the United States as soon as our government deputes a func- 
tionary of equal grade to St. Cloud. 


Rathbun, the Girard of the west, has failed. He was more 
extensively engaged in business than any man in America— 
having upwards of two thousand men in his employ, who have 
been deprived of work by his bankruptcy. It has been dis- 
covered since his failure that he has been conducting his nume- 
rous works by forgeries: they amount to upwards of a million 
of dollars: his liabilities are one and a half million to liqui- 
date: he has assests to the amount of two and a half. 


Richard Rush and son have sailed for England: they go om 
public business—the former being appointed agent for the 
Smithsonian fund. 


Gen. Eaton and family took passage in the same vessel. 


Edwin Forrest has returned to the United States. 


The powder magazine of Castle Garden, New York, blew 
up lately: it destroyed much work: no lives lost. 


The troops called for by Gen. Gaines in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, have been disbanded by order of the president. 


The Grand Sultan has dismissed the Reis Effendi for the in- 
sult offered to Lord Ponsonby. 


The new house of parliament is a magnificent edifice: it is 
eight hundred and seventy feet long and three hundred high, 
from the base to the top of the highest tower. 


Mexico.—The Mexican government has made an apology 
for the insult offered our flag and the officers of the Jefferson: 
Gomez, the commandant of Tampico, who gave the insult, has 
been removed. 

The whole country is in a great state of excitement, ands 


revolution is expected, which will result in the re-establish- 
ment of the constitution of 1824. 


Texas.—-The invading army has greatly suffered from want 
of provisions and water: it is so reduced by sickness, that it is 
obliged to act on the defensive. 

The Texan army is increasing rapidly: the men are in ¢3- 
cellent health, well disciplined, and eager for action. 


Tue theatre has been very well attended during the past 
week ;—Cinderella the attraction. The piece is got up i® 
beautiful style, and with the exception of the fairies and on 
of the sisters, is judiciously cast. We can assure the manage 
that nothing is gained by such imperfect representations. Eve 
ry one knows that he might supply every deficiency, and thus 








fill the theatre with respectable audiences every night. 
Where are Miss Nelson and Mrs, Russell? 
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To Reapers aND Corresronpvents.—As the editor of the 
Mirror and Western Monthly Magazine, will be absent from 
the city for a short time, correspondents are requested not to 
address him by name, but to direct their contributions merely 
‘to the editor’? of these journals respectively, and they will 
thus meet with immediate attention. Readers may rely on 
the literary experience and superior talents of the gentlemen, 
to whose temporary supervision the Mirror and Magazine will 
be entrusted. 

edugust 13, 1836. 





Tue Southern Medical and Surgical Journal for July, con- 
tains a biographical sketch of Segato, an Italian chemist, and 
an account of his singular discovery of a method of preserving 
animal substances. The statements come too well authenti- 
cated to be doubted, although the facts are among the most 
wonderful of this wonderful age. The Journal says:— 


‘We are indebted to our friend Dr. A. Cunningham, of this 
city, for the following very interesting communication from 
our literary, scientific, and highly valued fellow-citizen, the 
Hon. R. H. Wilde, now in Rome. 

‘Giromalo Segate is a native of Vedona, a romantic village, 
situated about seven miles from Belluno, in the Lombard-Veni- 
tian kingdom. At the age of eighteen he attended the chem- 
ical and mineralogocal lectures of Professor ‘Tomasso Antonio 
Catullo, at Belluno, and accompanied that eminent person in 
various excursions to the mountains, for the purpose of collec- 
ting minerals and fossils. Even thus early, he gave indications 
of his passionate love of science, by exploring, alone, the 
mountains of Feltrino, and the environs of Agordo, returning 
laden with objects for the most part deserving the attention of 
the naturalist. In the short space of two years, 1812-1813, he 
collected above a thousand specimens, among which those of 
fossil shells were the most valuable. He discovered a mode, 
entirely his own, of detaching them from the hardest rock, 
without breaking, or leaving any part of theshell behind. His 
thirst for chemical and mechanical knowledge was insatiable, 
but Belluno was too confined a theatre for his genius, and he 
often lamented that his lot had not fallen in some place where 
he could have executed some of the many experiments that 
occurred to him. Impatient of these obstacles, he at length 
abruptly quitted his country, and in 1820 his passionate love of 
travel led him into Egypt. An interesting outline of his jour- 
ney is preserved ina letter to his brother, dated at Cairo, on 
the 26th December, in that year.’ 


The account of Signor Segato’s travels is too long for inser- 
tion here. He was six months journeying in Upper Egypt, 
and the remains of two human bodies which he found in the 
track of a whirlwind of the desert, gave the first hint for the 
investigations which he afterwards pursued. These were di- 
mninished to one third the natural dimensions—black, or of a 
sooty hue and friable. He returned to his eountry and com- 
menced his experiments. ‘The first public notice given of his 
guccess was a very modest one, by the author himself, in the 
Aatologia, vol. 44, number 132, December, 1831, p. 74. 


‘The process of Segato acts upon entire animals, as well as 
upon their separate parts. It endues them witha consistence 
perfectly stony, which is more or less hard in proportion, as the 
parts themselves are originally less soft and mucons. Skin, 
muscles, nerves, veins, tendons, fat, blood, all undergo this 
wonderful change, and what is most singular, is, that it is not 
requisite to extract the viscera or intestines for the purpose of 
effecting it: they themselves assume a like solidity with the 
rest of the body, and some of them even greater. Noris there 
any material change of form, color, or general appearance and 
character, all of which are retained. Not the least disagreea- 
ble smell is emitted from his preparations; they are entirely 
inodorous. Such is the power of the agents he employe, that 
putrefaction already begun, is arrested at the very stage at 
which it had arrived when his process commenced. He has 
even found the means of rendering animal substances unalter- 
able, without destroying their flexibility. The joints and artic- 

ulations may be bent, and when the force applied is removed, 
they resume their former position. His skeletons remain unit- 
ed of themselves by their natural ligaments, retaining their 
pliability, thus rendering useless all the clumsy contrivances 
heretofore necessary for combining the bones together. So un- 
alterable are the substances thus preserved, that they are not 


only unaffected by atmospheric change, but even by a daily of human, comparative and pathological anatomy, as for those 
Their value is| Of natural history and zoology, and therefore worthy of all 


€xpouure to water, and the action of worms. 


2 H i ” 
but elightly decreased, and their weight continues nearly the! praise and encouragement. 


one drops from the human scalp, where they continue fixed as 

freshly and firmly as in life. Birds do not lose a feather, nor 

fish a’fin or scale—both preserve their hue. Insects retain every 

extremity, antenna, and cartilage, however minute. Rep- 

tiles, besides their perfect preservation, wear so strong an ap- 

pearance of life, that it is difficult to believe themdead. With 

many of these animals even the eye still glistens, and from 

their immobility only is their death to be discovered. Many 

entire specimens, either petrified, or tendered unalterable, with 

a consistence less rigid, are to be found in Segota’s cabinet. 
A few shal! be enumerated which I have myself seen and 
handled. A mouse, with the entrails protruded, looking as 
fresh as if it were but that moment prepared. A canary bird, 
one of Segato’s earliest speciinens, yet retaining its life-like 
appearance. For ten years it has been annually exposed to the 
attacks of water and worms, without the least injury. During 
the first year, thirty, in the next, more than forty days, it was 
immersed in water to test its incorruptability. For a longer 
time it wasshut up in a box with worms, but came out unhurt. 
Various other specimens have been subjected to the same test 
with uniform success. A parrot in excellent preservation. 
The frog, in every state; from the egg to the perfect animal, 
and thence through different stages of decomposition to the 
skeleton. The land tortoise (tertudo greca, Linn.) in every 
stage. Numerous spiders, apparently retaining the agility of 
life. A water viper, (coluber natrix, Linn.) a toad, (bufo viri- 
dis, Linn.) all admirable. In ichthyology there were many 
fine specimens. [ will enumerate only tench, flounders, the 
scorpeena, scropha, labrus julus, and lophius piscatorius, of 
Linneus, and the torpedo narke of Riss. 

‘Segato has constructed a tablet, composed of different 
pieces of the human body indurated and inlaid in a tessellated 
form; after the manner of those productions of art which are 
known in Florence by the name of works in Pietra Dure. It 
consists of two hundred and fourteen pieces of various shapes 
and colors, differently viewed, and all of such hardness that all 
admit of polish; none are scratched by the nail, few by the 
knife, and some scarcely by the file. The Jasper of Siberia is 
imitated by portions of the spleen, kidneys and heart. The 
Jasper of Sicily, Saxony, and Bohemia, by the pancreas, the 
uterus, the placenta, and the upper part of the tongue. Al- 
most every variety of siliceous and calcareous stone which has 
been applied to the purpose of use or ornament, except only 
the geme, finds in one portion or other of the human body, 
when thus indurated, either in its healthy or some disordered 
state, a singular and striking resemblance. So perfectly natu- 
ral is the color and appearance of the specimens of morbid 
anatomy thus preserved, that a most distinguished surgeon of 
our country, Dr. Mott, of New York, who recently visited Se- 
gato’s cabinet, on being shown this tablet, named immediately 
various parts of the body, and the particular disease with 
which they had been affected. It was impossible, he said, to 
avoid recognizing them; they were exactly such as he had re- 
peatedly seen in dissections. 

‘Warm and honoroble testimony to the importance and 
utility of Segatu’s discovery, has been borne by several of his 
learned countrymen.’ 


To this enumeration of Segato’s performances, the Journal 
adds numerous testimonials of their novelty, excellence, and 
advantages to science. 


‘In April, 1835, Dr. Antonio Targioni Toretti, a member of 
the Medical College of Florence, professor of practical chemis- 
try in the Royal and Imperial Academy of Arts, and of botany 
and materia medica in the Imperial and Royal Chief Hospital 
of Santa Maria Nuovo of Florence, declares, that, “having 
attentively examined and observed the different anatomical 
and anatomico-pathological preparations made by Signor Giro- 
malo Segato, as well as others on comparative anatomy, and 
various fish, reptiles, insects and other animals prepared for 
collections of natural history, I am enabled to assert: That, 
besides the high degree of anatomical knowledge, and great 
skill in preparation exhibited by him, he has discovered a 
method heretofore unknown, and altogether peculiar to him- 
self, by means of which, bodies and parts of animals are pre- 
served, maintaining their natural color, and exhibiting all the 
peculiar appearances incident to certain pathological condi- 
tions. Besides this, they acquire a hardness which may be 
called stony, since they are not scratched without difficulty, 
and they resist the action of the air, of humidity and of worms, 
so that they may be considered absolutely unalterable and in- 
corruptible. Over and above this invaluable property of incor- 
ruptibility, is that possessed by his preparations for exhibiting 
the natural form and color, so that the most delicate specimens 
of anatomy seem freshly made, such is their truth and nature. 
I therefore believe that the method practised by Signor Segato 
will be of infinite advantage to science, as well for collections 





same. Even the spots upon the skin remain visible, whether 
ratural or produced by disease, Thehair adheres firmly. Not 


Florence, states that “having already in June, 1833, given to 
the distinguished Giromalo Segato, an attestation of his excel- 
lent mode of preserving organized animal substances, he feels 
ita duty, at present, in consequence of more recent and re- 
peated inspections of preparations since made by Signor Sega- 
to, according to the same method, to certify the great utility of 
his discovery, as well for the perfect preservation of the form, 
and the identity of color and lustre, as for the great solidity 
imparted, securing to his specimens, with the most entire cer- 
tainty, an indefinite duration: and this as well in reference to 
separate pieces and organs, as to entire animals, whether rep- 
tiles, fish, or others of more compticated formation.” ? 


A note to this article by the editor, conveys the painful in- 
telligence that this great man is now no more. It is dated, 
Florence, January 10, 1836, and is the substance of a letter 
from Mr. Wilde to his brother, the Hon. John W. Wilde. 


‘This is an event greatly to be deplored. ‘Phere was a lively 
hope that Mr. Wilde would be enabled to induce him to come 
to the United States, where his genius, scientific attainments, 
and untiring perseverance might have spread an influence 
around, the value of which to this country, no one could esti- 
mate. With regard to the process by which he effected these 
wonderful preservations above described, it is greatly to be 
feared the world will never be informed; for, at the date of the 
last communication from Mr. Wilde, no account of it had been 
found.? 





Tue awtul disclosures of Maria Monk have had their day. 
But one feeling—among good and enlightened men, can in our 
opinion, be excited by this and similar attempts to array against 
a virtuous and patriotic christian denomination the passions and 
prejudices of those who hold a different faith—that of mingled 
sorrow and disgust. It is in vain to the past history or present 
condition of Catholics in America, that we turn for evidences 
of the private immorality and public disaffection, whieh are 
charged against them. Even the honest, who’believe that their 
motives or conduct are exceptionable, must now admit that this 
opinion has no confirmation in the efforts which the enemies of 
those who profess Catholicism, have recently made to tarnish 
their reputation. These efforts have been various; the mean- 
est and most criminal of all, however, is the subornation of 
low, ignorant and bigoted females to publish pretended ac- 
counts of the discipline of certain Catholic institutions, and 
the conduct of their members. Next in baseness to the pro- 
duction of falsehoods on this subject, is the promulgation of 
them without ample and irrefragable testimony. We may be 
novices in the moral code of the New Testament, but we are 
pretty safe in asserting that charity to our neighbors is among 
the first, if not the first and highest of its injunctions. We 
will not pretend to fathom any deeper the intentions of that 
class which is engaged in diffusing proven slanders of the most 
revolting kind against their fellow christians, but as far as our 
line can reach, it sounds nothing but fanaticism, malevolence, 
utter contempt of truth, and disregard of the fcelings of others, 
The volume of which Maria Monk is the putative writer, 
was manufactured to injure the moral standing of Catholics 
generally, by purporting to unveil many gross practices among 
the inmates of a conventin Canada. A map of the interior of 
the building is the frontispiece of this production. It has 
been, by means little calculated to reflect credit on the parties 
concerned, circulated to the number of twenty-five thousand 
copies; and as the sale was increasing daily, a committee of in- 
vestigation headed by a Presbyterian clergyman, and composed 
of gentlemen of known respectability, proceeded to Canada, 
and have discovered, as any sensible man who had read a pas- 
sage of the ‘awful disclosures’ might have predicted, that the 
whole is a sheer fabrication: the convent bearing no resem- 
blance to the map; the persons named in Monk’s book, as well 
as herself, never having been inmates of the house, and the 
entire regulations and discipline of the institution being com- 
pletely at variance with her statements. ‘This refutation will 
shortly be published under the superintendence of the com- 
mittee. 

Who, that is not stultified and hardened by the spirit of big- 
otry, must not grieve that in thie country, where freedom of 
religious opinion and exercise is a constitutional right, any are 
found, who think they may serve God or man, by charges of 
crimes against the innocent and unoffending, at which nature 
shudders? The majority are duped; they cannot think thus. 
It is the sordid avarice of a reckless few, which, under the 
guise of religion, is leading the many astray. Let us hope that 
the disinterested exposition of this last unrighteous work, will 
open the eyes of the latter, while it heaps merited infamy and 
confusion on the former. 





Two weekly papers in the native Sendwich langutze, are 
now publis-ed in the Society Islands. 








‘In April, 1835, Dr. P. Ferdinando Zanetti, professor of ana- 


tomy in the Royal Chief Hospital of Santa Maria Nuovo of | w 





Ws have received files of English and French papers, in 
hieh some interesting matter is marked for our next. 
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RPORAL’--THE OLD CORPORAL. 


‘LE VIEUX CO 
IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 


| 


‘Tue old Corporal has long fought under Napoleon, and has committed 
some crime, of which he imagines he will he pardoned on account of hia | 
faithful service. Without music it is almost impossible to appreciate the 
extreme beauty of this lyric, but it is a song to stir the waters in the well 
of the heart; and when coupled with scenic illustration, the French peo- | 
ple can neither see, nor sing it, and not weep!’ 


I. 
With shoulder’d arms and charg'd fusil, 
On, gallant comrades, on go you; 
I've still my pipe and your good will, 
Come, give me now my last adieu' 
To grow so old I have done ill; 
But you, who fame have yet to reap,-- 
I was your father in the drill,-- 
Soldiers, pace keep! 
Nay, do not weep— 
No, do not weep! 
March on--pace keep-- 
Pace keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep’ 


For a proud officer's affront, 
I wound him—he is cured—they try, 
Condemn me, as it is their wont, 
And the Old Corporal must die. 
By taunt and temper hurried on, 
My sword would from its scabbard leap; -- 
But then, I've served Napoleon’ 
Comrades, pace keep! 
Nay, do not weep— 
No, do not weep! 
March on—pace keep— 
Pace keep—-pace keep—pace keep--pace keep’ 


Iift, 
Soldiers! an arm or leg you'll sell 
To win a cross, not often wore: 
Mine, in those wars, I fought for well, 
When we drove all the kings before. 
We drank—I told of battle plains-- 
You paid, and deem'd the story cheap; 
The glory now alone remains! 
Comrades, pace keep! 
Nay, do not weep— 
No, do not weep! 
March on—pace keep— 
Pace keep—pace keep—pace keep—pace keep’ 


Iv. 
Robert—from my own village fair — 
Return thee, child, and tend thy fold 
Stay, with those shady gardens there, 
More April flowers our Cantons hold’ 
Oft in our woods—with dew still wet-- 
Unnestling birds, Ud run and leap 
Good God! my mother liveth yet! 
Comrades, pace keep! 
Nay, do not weep— 
Oli, do not weep! 
March on—pace keep— 
Pace keep—pace keep—-pace keep—pace keep! 
Vv. 
Who yonder sobs and looks so hard? 
Ah! ‘tis the drummer's widow poor 
In Russia~in the rearward guard— 
All day and night her boy I bore, 
Else father, wife, and child, away 
Had stay'd beneath the snow to sleep; 
She's going for my soul to pray. 
Comrades, pace keep! 
Nay, do not weep— 
Nu, do not weep! 
March on—pace keep-- 
Pace keep—pace keep--pace keep--pace keep’ 
vi. 
Zounds! but my pipe’s gone out apace; 
Hah, no!—not yet-—-come on, all's right. 
We're now within the allotted space; 
There! with no bandage hide my sight! 
My friends I wou!d not tire with pain; 
Above all, do not draw toolow; 
And may God lead you home again' 
There, comrades, go! 
Nay, do not weep-- 
No, do not weep! 
March on—pace keep! 
Pace keep—pace kecp--pace keep--pace keep! 





KNOWLEDGE. 


Toss persons know more who but little believe, 
Than they who know much, and all tidings receive, 


| should be a man’s best defence. 








ADVANTAGE OF A BAD CHARACTER.— When one Desjardins was 
charged with being an accomplice in the murder of the Duke 
de Berri, his escape was owing to his bad character, for he proved 
himself to be such a notorious babbler, liar, and boaster, that 
nobody ever believed a word he uttered. The fact, therefore, 
that he had uttered words avowing his participation in the as- 
sassination, only convinced the judge and jury that he was in- 
nocent of the crime. One of his best witnesses was his sister, 
who declared that he was in the constant habit of talking of 
things he had never seen, and of transactions of which he 
knew nothing; and he would not stop at saying he was con- 


| nected with the most atrocious of mankind, if he thought it 
was likely to give him a vicious importance with his friends. 
| She, however, added, that notwithstanding all this, he was a 


very honest man. The judge remarked, that it was a little 
singular, that in a court of justice even extreme bad character 
Here, however, it went to 
show he had no malice in what he said. 





Awone the pageants at the coronation of Queen Mary, in 
1553, was the following singular feat, described by Hollinshed: 


i*Then there was one Peter, a Dutchman, that stood on the 
| weathercocke of Paule’s steeple (London) holding a streamer 
| in his hand of five yards long, and waving thereof—stood some- 
| times on the one fuot, and shooke the other, and then kneeled 
| on his knees, to the great marvell of all people. 


He had made 
two scaffolds under him, one above the crosse, having torches 
and streamers set on it, and another over the ball of the cross, 
likewise set with streamers and torches, which could not 
burne, the wind was so great. The said Peter had sixteen 
pounds thirteen shillings given him by the Citie for his costs 
and paines, and for all his stuffe.’ 





THE ORIGIN OF WEDDING RINGS.—The singular custom of 
wearing wedding rings appears to have taken its rise among 
|the Romans. Before the celebration of their nuptials, there 
| was a meeting of friends, at the house of the lady’s father, to 
| settle the articles of the marriage contract, when it was agreed 
that the dowry should be paid down on the wedding day, or 
soon after. On this occasion there was commonly a feast, at 
the conclusion of which the man gave to the woman, as a 
pledge, a ring, which he put on the fourth finger of her left 
hand, because it was believed that a nerve reached from thence 
to the heart. 


‘Gone ovt..—A person calling one day on a gentleman at the 
west end of the town, where his visits were more frequent 
than welcome, was told by the servant that her master had 
gone out, ‘Oh, well, never mind, I’ll speak to your mistress.’ 
‘She is also gone out, sir.” The gentleman, not willing to be 
denied admission, said—‘As it was a cold day, he would step 
in and sit down by the fire a few minutes.’ ‘Ah! sir, but that 
is gone out too,’ replied the girl. 


Tit ror TaT.—A fellow who was sparring with open hand, 
without mufflers, struck his opponent a savage blow, out of all 
order, which brought the blood from his nose; and perceiving 
his antagonist was abovt to retaliate in the same unceremoni- 
ous style, he exclaimed ‘What! cant you bear a thump? 
‘Yes,’ replied the other, *I°ll let you see that I can not only 
bear a thump, but thump a bear;’ and turning to in earnest, 
he gave the ruffian a hearty milling. 


Wircucrart.—Jane Wenham was tried and convicted of 
this henious offence inthe year 1712. The absurd verdict was 
given in opposition to the direction of the learned judge, who 
told the jury that the young and not the old women were 
witches. On this occasion the incumbent of the parish in 
which the prisoner resided, deciared, ‘on the faith of a clergy- 
man, that he believed her to be a witch.’ ‘Then, on the faith 
and credit of a judge,’ replied his Lordship, ‘I take youto be 
no conjuror.’ 





‘I am an old fellow,’ says Cowper, in one of his letters to 
Hurd, ‘but I had once my dancing days as vou have now; yet 
I could never find that I could learn half so much of a woman's 
character by dancing with her, as by conversing with her at 
home, where I could observe her behavior unobserved, at the 
table, at the fireside, and in all the trying circumstances of life. 
We are all good when we are pleased; but she is the good 
woman who wants no fiddle to sweeten her.’ 





TELLING WONDERS.—A person had been relating many in- 
credible stories, when Professor Engel, who was present, in or- 
der to repress his impertinence, said, ‘But gentlemen, all this 
amounts to very little, when I can assure you that the cele- 
brated organist, Abbe Vogler, once imitated a thunder storm 
so well, that, for miles round the country, all the milk turned 
sour.’ 
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Proressor Von Raumer dining with Mr. Murray, the London 

bookseller, relates this anecdote :—The transition from this to 

Sir Walter Scott waseasy. I observed how much he was reaq 

in Germany, and that the pure morality of his works made them 

more congenial to our tastes than those of Byron, who, in spite 

of his genius, has too much of the diabolical and the painful, 

From Scoit’s ‘Abbot,’ I said, we obtained a more correct knol. 
edge of Mary’s character, than from all the work of her un-his. 
torical advocates. 

‘The conversation was going on, on this subject, when Mr, 
Murray, who probably had heard a part of it, rose, came to 
me, and said in a whisper, ‘Do you know who your neighbor 
is? —*No.—‘It is the daughter of Sir Walter Scott.’ 

‘I can hardly describe to you what an impression this unex. 
pected intelligence made upon me. It was not fear lest I had 
said anything disagreeable—not satisfaction at having said 
anything flattering; nothing of this kind passed through my 
mind. Iscarcely know why, ! dwell on the one idea—Walter 
Scott is dead. 1 felt only the grief ofthe daughter at having 
lostsuch a father;—her sorrow at hearing him speak only in 
his works—of hearing from strangers from a distant land a 
faint echo of her own feelings. lam not ashamed to confess 
that I found it difficult to suppress an emotion which was en- 
tirely out of place in a cheerful company, and would probably 
have been the most distressing to her to whom I could the least 
have endured to give the slightest pain.’ 





Prussian Scnootmasters.—A first and essential step towards 
increasing the authority and influence of the schoolmaster, was, 
to raise the office in public estimation. This has been accom. 
plished by connecting it with the state. The schoolmaster’s 
salary is paid out of the public purse; a provision, too, is made 
for his old age, or for the maintenance for his family, should he 
be cut off while still young. In ceasing to be the recipient of 
the pence and shillings of his scholars, the instructor rises in 
their respect, and attains a position in which he can acquirea 
moral influence superior in its effects to any system of artificial 
rewards and punishments that ingenuity can devise. There is 
a regular gradation from the modest village schoolmaster, hum- 
ble but honored in his own sphere, tothe Minister of State 
for the department of public instruction; and merit, not favor 
of seniority, is the guide, or at least the professed guide, of 
promotion. 


Austrian Statistics —The German Journal of Frankfort 
gives the following statistical account of Austria: *The popula- 
tion at present amounts to 35,400,000 souls, spread over a sur- 
face of 12,153 square miles, divided into 45 provinces, of which 
Hungary 1s the largest. The population of Hungary is 11,223, 
586, of Galicia 4,217,721, of Bohemia 3,936,248, of Lombardy 
2,416,567, of Moravia and Silesia 5,026,906, of the Venitian 
States 9,041,180, of Transylvania 1,930,259, of Syria” 902,408, 
of Upper Austria 833,844, of the ‘Tyrol 811,425, of Carinthia 
787,179, of the Littoral 402,842, and of Dalmatia 350,378. 
The proportionate population of Austria, as compared to that 
of Russia, is as 173 to 101, and to that of France as 208. Vi- 
enna, in rank as to population, may be considered as the sixth 
city of Europe.’ 


Weare glad to announce that James Pedder, Esq, the agent 
of the ‘Beet Sugar Society’ despatched from this country by 
Messrs Vaughan, Ronaldson & Snider, in February last, and 
who has been four months in France acquiring information rel- 
ative to the culture of the Suzar Beet and manufacture of su- 
gar, hasreturned. From Mr. Pedder’s assiduity, industry, and 
peculiar fitness for the performance of the object for which he 
was commissioned, we are sure that the individuals who have, 
through his agency, undertaken to introduce this valuable 
branch of agriculture and manufacture into the United States, 
will have great cause to rejoice, and that the country will be 
much benefited by the information which he possesses.— 
National Gazelte. 


Clothes, formed of hemp or linen, are good conductors of 
caloric, and therefore cool. They readily imbibe and part with 
humidity, and when wet they are better conductors of caloric 
than when dry. They are, therefore, not well adapted for cool 
climates and seasons. Cotton is a worse conductor of caloric 
and absorbs and retains a portion of the perspiration. It is 
consequently a warmer clothing. Whilst wool is a very bad 
conductor of caloric, and never allows the matter of perspira- 
= pe —— to such an extent as to cause a powerful sensation 
of cold. 


When the stomach is loaded, the circulation is interfered 
with, and the brain receives irregular impressions, which give 
occasion to painfu! and distressing dreams, nightmare, and, 
when ina higher degree, tosomnambulism. Hence it is in ci- 
vic life, where plethora is apt to be induced by continued full 
living, appoplexy so frequently follows a surfeit at supper.’ 


‘Our food must be done either by our cook or by our stom- 
ach, before digestion can take place, and surely no man in his 
senses would willingly be so wanting in consideration to that 
organ as to give it the needless trouble of cooking it, and di- 
gesting it also, and thus waste its valuable energies in work 
which a spit or a stew-pan can do better.’—Dunglison. 


‘When tobacco is used, in any shape, to excess, it blunts the 
sensibility, not only of the organs with which it comes in con- 
tact, but of the whole nervous system: or it induces so great & 
susceptibility to impressions, that existence becomes painful.’ 
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